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LITERATURE. 


Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tue preface to this book contains a short ex- 
planation of the circumstances under which it 
was written. Want of money, the writer 
tells us, led him to take in hand some auto- 
biographical sketches for the Century Maga- 
sine. He ‘‘found the work congenial, and 
continued it.”” There is some consolation in 
the thought that those sordid cares, with 
their crop of charges and suspicions, which 
clouded Gen. Grant’s later days, brought us 
at least this indirect good. The book has 
a double value. It is of great importance 
as a contribution to military history, and it 
has the interest which can never be lacking 
in a vivid and effective work of self-por- 
traiture. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
a review to criticise such a book adequately 
as forming a chapter in military his- 
tory. Unless the reader has a map before 
him, and is familiar with the general prin- 
ciples of strategy, such criticism must be 
meaningless. Even if those difficulties are 
overcome, the criticism must turn largely on 
minute and technical details. Moreover, 
Gen. Grant’s book avowedly shows but a 
section of the whole scene. The military 
critic will value it not as a detached narrative, 
but as the testimony of a valuable and highly 
competent witness, though not a wholly 
independent one. This applies less to the 
account of the Mexican War than it does to 
the later portions of the book—those which 
deal with the fall of Vicksburg and the 
operations that led up to it. or in the 
Mexican War there were none of those in- 
tricacies which result from simultaneous 
operations dependent upon one another. One 
who had been, as Grant says of himself, 
“in all the engagements possible for any 
one man”? was in a position to make his 
biography a sketch of the war which needs 
but little supplementing. 

But the very same reasons which make the 
tale of the Mexican War so much simpler than 
that of the later campaign, make it also of less 
value. It is simply the history of an invading 
army well provided and well commanded, 
opposed to an army without officers, with- 
out discipline, with nothing but individual 
courage. The chief interest which it has for 
the student of Grant’s life is as forming a 
stage in his military education. It was, in 
fact, for all the generals of the Civil War their 
single piece of professional schooling. With- 
out it both North and South must, like their 
forefathers in the War of Independence, have 
largely relied on military adventurers from 
Europe, and would have been ready to treat 
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lay claim to the title of a professional soldier ; 
and, considering what the sympathies of the 
old world were, especially the sympathies of 
those classes from which foreign legions and 
the like are recruited, one cannot doubt which 
cause would have been the gainer. Take 
away from each side all that the Mexican 
War had taught, and though the South might 
not have prevailed, yet assuredly its subjuga- 
tion would have been a far slower and a far 
more costly process. 

It is plain on the surface how much Grant 
must have learnt of commissariat and trans- 
port arrangements, and of the management of 
large bodies of troops on the march, by the 
Mexican campaiga. Over and above that, he 
points out how it taught him another lesson. 


‘* All the older officers who became conspicuous 
in the rebellion I had served with and known 
in Mexico. The acquaintance thus formed was 
of immense service to me in the war of the 
rebellion—I mean what I learned of the char- 
acter of those to whom I was afterwards 
opposed. I do not pretend to say that all 
movements, or even many of them, were made 
with special reference to the characteristics of 
the: commander against whom they were 
directed ; but my appreciation of my enemies 
was certainly affected by this knowledge. The 
natural disposition of most people is to clothe a 
commander of a large army whom they do not 
know with almost superhuman abilities. A 
large part of the national army, for instance, 
and most of the press of the country clothed 
General Lee with just such qualities ; but I had 
known him personally, and knew that he was 
mortal, and it was just as well that I felt this’ 
(p. 192). 


The space between the successful invasion 
of Mexico and the outbreak of the Civil War 
is bridged over by an account of the writer’s 
life at a station on the Pacific, with vivid 
pictures of that strange state of society and 
industry which prevailed in the West during 
the first years of gold discovery. 

Though the account of the Tennessee cam- 
paign—with its two great incidents, the 
battle of Shiloh and the siege of Vicksburg— 
may need technical knowledge to appreciate 
it to the full, yet it has abundance of interest 
for the non-scientific reader. The writer 
never forgets, and never lets his readers for- 
get, that he is a citizen—even, it may be, a 
politician—first, a soldier afterwards. His 
interest in the Mexican War, the justifiable 
complacency with which he dwells on many 
of its details, never blind him to its substan- 
tial injustice ; and, in the war of secession, 
not merely was his estimate of men and 
events that of a politician, but his strategy 
was largely determined by political motives. 
A good illustration of this may be found in 
his report of a discussion between himself and 
the ablest of his subordinates. Grant had 
resolved to cut himself loose from his base, 
crossing the Mississippi below Vicksburg, and to 
enter upon the line of operations which ended 
in the downfall of that stronghold. Sherman 
insisted that this movement would be a viola- 
tion of the recognised rules of strategical 
prudence, and that he ought to cross at 
Memphis, above Vicksburg, therby maintain- 
ing his communications. 

“To this,” says Grant, ‘‘I replied: The country 
is already disheartened over the lull of success 
on the part of our armies. The last election 
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war; voluntary enlistments had ceased through- 
out most of the North, and conscription was 
already resorted to; and if we went back so 
far as Memphis it would discourage the people 
so much that bases of supplies would be of no 
use; neither men to hold them nor supplies to 
put in them would be furnished. The problem 
for us was to move forward to a decisive victory, 
or our cause was lost.” 


One may well believe that the same spirit of 
political calculation impelled Grant in the 
campaign of 1864. He has often been 
blamed for his reckless waste of human life 
in that campaign. The policy of deliberately 
wearing down the enemy by a sacrifice of 
men, which Grant’s resources could bear and 
the South could not, might fairly be justified 
by the need, not merely of ultimate, but of 
immediate success, before the ardour of the 
North for Union had begun to ebb, or the 
break had become so complete that there 
might be hopes of conquest, but none of 
reunion. 

Though the autobiography is mainly con- 
cerned with the military events in which 
Grant bore a part, and though details of per- 
sonal habits and tastes and associations are 
thrust into the background, yet the reader 
will have little difficulty in forming a 
definite idea of the character of the writer. 
Not indeed that the writer is one of those 
who freely lays bare the inner recesses 
of his mind. Throughout the book there 
is rather a tone of reticence and self- 
restraint. The manner in which Grant com- 
ments on a certain incident of his boyhood 
helps to illustrate this temper. He tells with 
that dry, unemphatic humour, which breaks 
out in several passages, how he begged his 
father to let him buy a horse on which he 
had set his heart. His father, who, after the 
manner of American fathers, seems to have 
considered the fifteen year old Ulysses entitled 
to all the rights of a full-grown man, sent him 
off to buy the horse, with instructions to offer 
twenty dollars, but, if necessary, to go up to 
twenty-five. ‘‘ Papa says I may offer twenty 
dollars for the colt, but, if you won’t take 
that, I am to offer twenty-two and a half, and 
if you won’t take that I am to give you twenty- 
five,” was his mode of opening negotiations. 
Though the writer was far too good a 
humourist to deny his readers this story, yet 
he three or foar times harks backs to the 
serious annoyance which he suffered from 
the chaff which was not unnaturally poured 
upon him. When the village boys make fun of 
him for the vanity of a young officer over his 
new uniform, when he loses his diary, and 
lives in terror lest it should be found and 
published unknown to him, he recalls all the 
annoyance that he suffered about the horse. 

But if there is none of the Pepysian spirit 
of self revelation in this book, amends are 
made by the sharp, definite spirit of judgment 
which runs through it. That the writer was, 
like our own great soldier statesman, ‘‘ rich. 
in saving common sense,” is written in every 
line of the book. In the lives of such men, 
no doubt, one element of interest is wanting. 
They give us few problems of character to 
solve, there is nothing complex nor con- 
tradictory, we never feel that we are 
looking at a drama of which the end 
is uncertain. Nor does Grant’s life bring us 
into contact with many sides of life. His 
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political views, as revealed to us in this 
book, are clear, definite, practical, but lay no 
special claim to originality or foresight. We 
learn from Grant’s own confession that he had 
that taste which crops up in so many rather 
unlikely places—a voracious appetite for novel 
reading. His style, too, has a soundness and 
a clearness, a power of saying the thing 
needed without effort or emphasis, yet in the 
most effective way, which only comes to a 
man with some taste for letters. But it is 
clear that neither literature, art, nor abstract 
speculation had any real place in Grant’s life. 
Insuch a character we see some of the abiding 
traces of the negative side of New England 
Puritanism. 

Such men are, perhaps, of all the best 
fitted to carry on the affairs of a democracy, 
though, unhappily, not always the best fitted 
to win its sympathy or its confidence. Their 
strength and their weakness alike, their 
sanity and their lack of imagination, make 
them proof against the reactionist or the 
Utopian reformer ; against any undue jrever- 
ence for the past, any undue confidence in the 
future. They can face the meaner aspects of 
political life without being repelled. They 
carry out needful reforms with no sentimental 
regret. They stand between democracy and 
those who would befool it with visionary 
hopes. They rank not amongst its heroes, but 
among its most efficient servants. 

Joun A. Doyzez. 








Swift's Letters and Journals. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


Waar Lord Macaulay remarks of Dr. John- 
son—that while his writings are fast falling 
into oblivion, the life and character of the 
man create as much interest as ever—is true 
even in a greater degree of Swift. Omitting 
the immortal Gulliver, which (usually much 
Bowdlerised) is continually reprinted, few 
persons not professed students of eighteenth 
century literature now ever look into the 
great majority of his works. To gaze at the 
long row of volumes as they stand on the 
shelf of a library is like contemplating 
some battery of old and rusty cannons 
that did terrible execution in their day, 
but are now cold, silent, and harmless. 
The pamphlets that so helped to overturn 
a ministry, the letters that defeated a court, 
the work that lost the writer a bishopric, and 
the papers that gained him a deanery are all 
now well-nigh forgotten. Even that peculiar 
form of literary resurrection that comes to 
books in our day by being ‘‘ set” for exami- 
nation has not been granted him. The magic 
wand of the Civil Service Commissioners that 
has infused a temporary vitality into so much 
moribund literature, and made it walk the 
earth once more in annotated editions to the 
torture of youth and the profit of book- 
sellers, is never likely to be waved over The 
Drapier’s Letters or The Tale of a Tub. 
But with the man himself, with his life and 
character as a striking figure in biography 
and literature, the case is different. Almost 
everyone knows something of these. People 
who have read no work of his but Gulliver, 
and whose acquaintance with its author’s 
history is derived from the “life” prefixed 
to a cheap edition, will discuss those questions 





that are still problems to students who know 
all that can now be known about him. Was 
he really “‘a morose cynic,” ‘“‘a callous 
misanthrope” ? Why did he never get 
English preferment? Why was he never 
presented to the Queen? Did he or did he 
not know anything of the intrigues of Harley 
and St. John with the Jacobites? Above all, 
what is the truth about his relations with 
Stella, and ‘‘ what success’? did Vanessa meet 
with ? 

By this numerous class of persons, as well 
as by many already familiar with its con- 
tents, this latest volume of the ‘‘ Parchment 
Library ” will be eagerly welcomed. It will 
not enable anyone to answer these questions, 
but it will provide much agreeable reading 
and subject for conversation to those who ask 
them. The chief part of the original evidence 
will be before them ; and if they cannot attain 
to knowledge they may enjoy the (perhaps) 
greater pleasure of enquiry. 

The editing is extremely well done, and the 
selection is made with judgment, though, of 
course—to use Mr. Lane-Poole’s apt illustra- 
tion—some old readers will miss favourite 
hymns. Of the Journal about one-tenth is 
given, for not every one could be expected to 
enjoy ‘‘the delightful prolixity ”’ (to use Mr. 
Trevelyan’s phrase applied to Miss Burney’s 
Diary) that was doubtless so comforting to 
Stella ; so there is just enough to satisfy the 
merely curious, and not more than enough to 
whet the appetite of the select few who are by 
nature disposed to become epicures of this 
somewhat peculiar fare. We miss, for our 
own part, the entry of April 3, 1711, which 
gives a remarkable and characteristic con- 
versation with St. John, and one of those 
references to Sir William Temple on which 
Lord Macaulay builds his theory of Swift’s 
relations with his early patron (letter xix.). 
Also the amusing account of the doings on 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, November 17, 
1711 (letter xxxv.). Above all the descrip- 
tion of the rehearsal of ‘‘ Cato,” April 6, 
1713 (letter lxii.). This last has a special 
value, as it is the only occasion on which we 
see Swift at the theatre, whence, indeed, in 
those days the more decorous clergy might 
well keep aloof. It is amusing to read that 
“‘the Bishop of Clogher was there too, but he 
stood privately in a gallery,” Swift and his 
party being on the stage. 

To music and the drama alike Swift was 
insensible ; and though, from a sense of duty, 
he took pains to secure a good choir for St. 
Patrick’s, he seldom mentions the divine art, 
except contemptuously. Witness the lines on 
Handel. Of his appreciation of dramatic 
literature, it is enough to say that he did not 
possess a copy of Shakspere; his opinion of 
Congreve’s plays may be seen in no flatter- 
ing terms in the Journal (October 29, 1711); 
and the only dramatic work he ever praised 
(and that he does extravagantly) was his 
friend Gay’s ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” which he 
commends, not for such few merits as it 
undoubtedly possesses, but for its ‘‘ eminent 
service both to religion and morality” ! 

“‘ Swift,” says Macaulay, “‘ was destined 
to stir the laughter and the rage of millions.” 
Rage is not usually a desirable feeling to stir, 
and the laughter raised by Swift is seldom 
of a pleasant or wholesome kind. Hence it 
is a merit in this selection that rage will not 





be stirred, and laughter but slightly; yet 
many a pleasant smile will reward the reader 
of the Journal. Indeed, to anyone reading i- 
right through, the Journal might seem a 
comedy taken from real life, the hero being 
Dr. Swift, and his preferment, or failure to 
gain it, the point of interest. As in all well- 
constructed plays, the keynote is struck 
at the very beginning (vide letter ii ) 
‘‘ Everybody asks me how I came to be s 
long in Ireland, as naturally as if here were 
my being ; but no soul offers to make it so,” 
&c.; and we are seldom allowed to forget it. 
There are under-plots of various interest—as 
the affair of the first fruits and the harmony 
of the ministers—numerous are the subsidiary 
characters that cross the stage, and the in- 
terest deepens as the end draws near. A 
good comedy, too, will usually contain pathetic 
scenes; and we have them in the fortunes of 
Harrison and the death of Lady Ashburnham, 
both described with the simple and natural 
power that is beyond all art. Just at the 
end, when the crisis is visibly approaching. 
we have acheck. “This morning my friend 
Mr. Lewis came to me and showed me an 
order for a warrant for the three vacant 
deaneries; but none of them for me.” This 
is truly pathetic, and has doubtless thrilled a 
responsive chord in the heart of many a pre- 
ferment-hunter, lay and clerical. Of course, 
he adds, as we all do in such circumstances, 
“This was what I always foresaw; and 
received the notice of it better, I believe, 
than he expected.” We can imagine friend 
Lewis watching the doctor’s expressive coun- 
tenance, and, though he wished him well, 
slightly disappointed at his apparent phil- 
osophy. But there was balm in Gilead by 
one of those beautiful jobs that are, we 
believe, still not unknown in such cases. 
‘The queen was at last resolved that Dr. 
Sterne should be Bishop of Dromore, and I 
Dean of St. Patrick’s; and that Sterne’s war- 
rant should be drawn immediately. You know 
the deanery is in the Duke of Ormond’s gift ; 
but this is concerted between the queen, Lord 
Treasurer and the duke to make room for me.” 
So he who could not be a bishop was the 
means of making one, and the Dean of St 
Patrick’s being hoisted up to the bishopric of 
Dromore (providentially vacant) Swift gained 
the office he has made for ever famous. Mr. 
Lane-Poole was hardly fair to his readers 
in not giving them the entry of April 26, 
1713, which sounds like the marriage bells at 
the happy conclusion— 


‘* T was at court to-day and a thousand people 
wished me joy, so I ran out. I dined with 
Lady Orkney. Yesterday I dined with Lord 
Treasurer and his people as usual; and was s0 
bedeaned! The Archbishop of York, ‘ dear old 
sneak,’ says he will never more speak against 
me,” 

This was Archbishop Sharpe, who had, it was 
generally believed, stopped Swift’s prefer- 
ment, in alliance with the red-haired Duchess 
of Somerset, by showing the Zale of a Tub to 
the queen. In a letter just before he is 
described as ‘‘my mortal enemy,” and in 
well-known copy of verses as ‘‘a crazy pre- 
late” ; but what will not be forgiven to one 
whom all men bedean? Soon, however, the 
old melancholy returned, and we find Swift 
(July 8, 1713) writing to Vanessa : 

“T hate the thoughts of Dublin, and prefer s 
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field-bed and an earthen floor before the great 
house there, which they say is mine. At my 
first coming I thought I should have died with 
discontent, and was horribly melancholy while 
they were installing me, but it begins to wear 
off and to change to dulness.” 

Of that rudis indigestaque moles, the general 
correspondence, consisting of nearly a thou- 
sand letters to and from Swift, and some 
yeither from him nor to him, the editor could 
vot be expected to give more than a few 
specimens. He gives us, however, the best 
ones and the most representative; and, as he 
says With truth in his preface, the impression 
on the reader’s mind will be favourable to the 
writer, as of one ‘“‘who could keep his heart 
kindly and green for his friends in his old 
uge after years of trial and disappointment.” 
But the gloom deepens towards the close; and 
we sigh to think that, after the terrible letter 
uf July 26, 1740, the writer lingered on for 
more than five years ere he found rest at last, 
‘ubi saeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare 
nequit.”” Not having the fear of the Man- 
chester clergy before our eyes, let us add 
‘‘requiescat in pace.” 

One duty remains to Mr. Lane-Poole 
with respect to Swift—an agreeable one to 
himself, and one due to the many readers 
in whom his two little volumes have 
uwakened a desire to know more of this 
great writer—that is, to edit a final volume 
containing the more presentable of the poems, 
ws ‘Hamilton’s Bawn,’” the imitations of 
Horace, some of the verses to Stella, and 
those throwing light on his own history; a 
few of the riddles might be added. Let him 
not be sparing of illustration and comment, 
written in his own agreeable and genial 
fashion, and the three volumes will then 
contain as much of Swift and his story as all 
Lut the professed student of the times can 
desire. H. Sarcenr. 








The Fall of Constantinople. 
(Longmans.) 


Tus book is one of 2 class whose numbers we 
should gladly sees acreased, for good accounts 
of the critical periods of foreign history are 
rare in English. Mr. Pears has, therefore, 
done well in producing his monograph, if 
monograph it is to be called. Our historians 
seldom deign to give us any detailed history 
of Eastern Europe; and such books as this 
are a wholesome corrective against their 
generalisations. The author has gone into 
many original sources for his information, 
especially on the Western side, for we fancy 
that his Byzantine reading might have been 
extended, 

But, while giving Mr. Pears all credit 
for his endeavour to introduce the events 
of the Fourth Crusade to English readers, 
we must protest against his arrangement 
of his matter. The fact is that he has 
halted half-way in the writing of two books 
—a monograph on the events of the years 
1203-4, and a large volume on the history of 
the Eastern Empire in the twelfth century. 
The present work is neither one nor the other, 
and the two original schemes seem to be con- 
tinually conflicting in the author’s mind. If 
we were to have merely an account of the 
fall of Constantinople, the plan is over- 
Weighted by an unnecessarily long preface on 
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the social, economical, and religious condition 
of the Byzantine empire in the twelfth cen- 
tury, which occupies 221 pages out of 405. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Pears wished to 
complete the historical period whose ante- 
cedents he has sketched out at such length, 
he should not have left us in 1205, but 
should have completed the story of the Latin 
empire down to its ignominious end in 1261. 
In spite of this mistake in its construction, 
however, and in spite of a tendency to pro- 
lixity, which leads to the repetition of 
accounts of the same event in different 
chapters, the volume is decidedly interesting. 

Mr. Pears was led, as he informs us in his 
preface, to write this work by a wish to 
demonstrate that the leaders of the fourth 
crusade were directly responsible for the entry 
of the Turks into Europe, by destroying the 
bulwark which for more than five centuries 
had held the Mohammadan powers of Asia at 
bay. That a great truth underlies this asser- 
tion we should be the first to concede, but 
there is not in the idea that novelty which 
the author seems to suppose. Moreover, it is 
a disputable point whether, by the end of the 
twelfth century, the Eastern Empire had not 
finally exhausted its resources. The reigns 
of the two Angeli contain a series of disasters 
even more crushing than those of the two 
other periods of collapse in Byzantine history 
—the middle of the seventh and the second 
half of the eleventh century. The whole 
administrative and economic policy of the 
princes of the house of Comnenus had been 
such a huge mistake, that it would almost 
seem that by it the recuperative powers of 
the empire had been destroyed. Unless a man 
of first-class ability—such as Leo the Isau- 
rian had once been—appeared to save the 
state, the end was evidently at hand. And 
by the twelfth century the eastern realm had 
ceased to produce men of the requisite 
calibre: the wretched Isaac II. and Alexius 
III. had to face the storm. 

The mention of the name of this last 
sovereign leads us to protest parenthetically 
against Mr. Pears’s way of treating certain 
names. We cannot conceive why he should 
write of Alexis for Alexius, Micephoras for 
Nicephorus, or Cosma for Cosmas. As he is 
not unacquainted with Greek, he has not the 
excuse of ignorance, but is merely perverse. 

The firet and larger half of the book is 
occupied, as we have already mentioned, by a 
somewhat over-long sketch of the position of 
the Byzantine Empire in the second half of 
the twelfth century. In this there are 
many points to praise, and most especially 
the picturesque description of the topography, 
buildings, and social life of Constantinople. 
But this merit is marred by an apparent 
inability to distinguish the very different 
characteristics of successive phases of Byzan- 
tine history. There is, as Mr. Finlay showed 
long ago, a radical change in the character of 
the empire and its capital after the loss 
of two-thirds of Asia Minor in the years 
1071-85. Constantinople in 1200 was in 
a far less flourishing condition than in 
1050, and it is necessary to beware of over- 
rating as much as of under-rating its import- 
ance. We should also feel inclined to differ 
from Mr. Pears on the question of the 
probability of a social and religious reforma- 
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‘“‘There is reasonable hope,” he says, “that, 
had the Latin invasion turned out otherwise 
than it did, there would have been a national 


movement towards reform or revolution. This 
movement, as in the West, would probably 
have first been felt in religion, and the Eastern 
Church might again have taken the lead in 
shaping the creed of Europe.” 

For this conclusion we must confess tna we 
can see no adequate evidence: the grumblings 
of chroniclers against the degeneracy and 
corruption of their own age are a phenomenon 
well known in every European literature, and 
by no means an infallible sign of a coming 
outbreak of reforming spirit. 

As to the fourth crusade and its episodes, 
the book is, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
chief interest and importance of this section 
of its contents lies in the elucidation of the 
motives of the several parties engaged in this 
greatest of filibustering expeditions; and most 
notably those of the Venetians and of Boni- 
face of Montferrat, who appears as the most 
ingenious and long-headed of schemers. On 
the whole, we are inclined to agree with the 
greater part of Mr Pears’s conc'usons. The 
one about which we feel most incredulous is 
the existence of an actual signed treaty 
whereby Venice bound herself to Sultan 
Malek-Adel to divert the expedition from 
an attack on Egypt. In spite of very 
definite assertions in several contemporary 
authorities, we must confess that we share 
Heyd’s disbelief in the existence of any 
such instrument. On the other hand, there 
is very powerful evidence brought forward to 
prove that from the first, long before the 
crusaders had set sail from Venice, an attack 
on the Eastern Empire had been in the minds 
of at least some of the leaders of the army, 
of whom the most important were, of course, 
Doge Dandolo and Boniface of Montferrat. 

With the arrival of the crusading arma- 
ment before Constantinople Mr. Pears gets on 
to the firm ground of history, and here is 
interesting and clear. The siege is well told, 
and the incidents of the capture set forth at 
length. We can only regret that the little- 
known and important subject of the organisa- 
tion of the Latin Empire formed no part of 
the scope of the book. On that point there 
is much to be learnt and good work to be 
done, and we still trust that some day the 
subject may be elucidated. C. Oman. 








Italian Popular Tales. By Thomas Frederick 
Crane, Professor of the Romance Languages 
in Cornell University. (Macmillan. ) 


Pror. Crane says in the modest preface to 
his long-expected collection of Italian folk- 
tales that his object ‘‘has been simply to 
present to the reader and student unacquainted 
with the Italian dialects a tolerably complete 
collection of Italian popular tales.” In this 
he has fully succeeded, the portly volume 
now before us containing 109 stories, accom- 
panied by summaries of a great number of 
variants and by sixty-four pages of notes 
supplying a large amount of useful and prac- 
tical information. ‘‘ With theories as to the 
origin and diffusion of popular tales in general, 
or of Italian popular tales in particular,’ 
Prof. Crane says that he has at present 





tion in the East in 1200. 


nothing todo. He leaves to others to draw 


such inferences as this collection seems to 
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warrant. English comparative storiologists 
undoubtedly ought to be grateful to him for 
the trouble he has taken to supply them with 
a carefully selected body of evidence on the 
authenticity of which they can fully rely, 
freed from the difficulties which unfamiliar 
dialects might throw in their way. The 
Sicilian dialect, for instance, which has been 
preserved by Dr. Giuseppe Pitré in his admir- 
able collection of Fiabe, Novelle, e Racconti, 
although readily mastered by anyone who will 
pay it a little serious attention, proves suffi- 
ciently repellent to ordinary readers of Italian 
to prevent them from availing themselves of 
the rich stores which it contains. From that 
collection alone Prof. Crane has selected forty- 
one of his stories, besides a great number of 
his variants. It may be worth while to call 
attention to the fact stated in the valuable 
bibliography prefixed to the present volume, 
that the work by Woldemar Kaden, published 
at Leipzie in 1880 under the title of Unter 
den Olivenbdumen: Siiditalienische Volksmér- 
chen, is devoid of originality, inasmuch as, 
we are told, 

‘of the forty-four storics in this work, thirty- 
four are translated from Pitré’s Fiabe, six from 
Comparetti’s Nov. pop. ital., and three from 
Imbriani’s YJ/. Conti pomig, without any 
acknowledgment. This plagiarism was first 
exposed by R. Kohler in Litterarisches Central- 
blatt, 1881, vol. xxxii., p. 337, and afterwards 
by Pitre in the Nuove LEffemeridi Siciliane, 
1881.” 


Among the best of the stories from Pitré’s 
collection now made available to the English 
reader may be mentioned the following: 
No. 1, ‘‘ The King of Love,” is a good specimen 
of the tales of the ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche ” class, 
in which the indiscreet curiosity of a wife 
deprives her for a time of her husband, whom 
she discovers only after long wanderings 
and numerous adventures. In No. 4, ‘‘ The 
Dancing Water, the Singing Apple, and the 
Speaking Bird,” three brothers are sent by 
their sister, who is prompted by malicious 
aunts, in search of the magic objects named 
in the title. No. 7, ‘‘The Cistern,” describes 

. the adventures of the youngest son whom his 
elder brothers lower into some underground 
recess—in this case a cistern. The subject of 
the ‘‘ Forgotten Bride ”’ is well illustrated by 
No. 15, ‘*Snow-White-Fire-Red.” In No. 18, 
‘‘ Thirteenth,” the usual monster, in this case 
an ogre, is tricked and overcome by a clever 
hero. One of the most perfect specimens of 
the “ Puss in Boots” story as yet found in 
Europe, possessing both the proper opening 
and the correct termination, is given in No. 38, 
‘‘Don Joseph Pear.” Among the shorter 
stories, also, several of the best come from 
Pitrd’s collection. It will be sufficient to 
mention No. 53, ‘‘ The Ass,” in which the 
length of the donkey’s ears is traced to the 
shortness of its memory; No. 55, which 
describes how a carter, lowered into an abyss, 
found at the bottom of it a man absorbed in 
reading, who turned out to be Pontius Pilate, 
‘‘who was condemned to stay in a cave, 
always reading the sentence that he had pro- 
nounced on Jesus Christ, without ever being 
able to take his eyes from the paper”; and 
No. 72, which tells how St. John’s head made 
its appearance in a melon which two sinful 
gossips took to a jail as a present to a prisoner. 

Gonzenbach’s Sicilian tales have long been 





well known to English readers; but the col- 
lections made at Venice by Bernoni and by 
Widter and Wolf are less known, as also are 
the stories collected by Comparetti, Imbriani, 
and other Italian scholars, so that Prof. 
Crane’s work contains a large amount of what, 
if not absolutely new, is sufficiently novel to 
prove of great use to comparers of popular 
tales. They ought to be grateful to him for 
saving them much trouble by placing before 
them in a convenient form what is really 
worthy of their attention in a cumbrous mass 
of materials. W. R. S. Ratston. 








‘THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.” 

Local Option. By W. 8. Caine, W. Hoyle, 
and Dawson Burns. 

Local Administration. By W. 
Albert Pell, and F. C. Montague. 

Leasehold Enfranchisement. By Henry Broad- 
hurst and R. T. Reid. 

Disestablishment. By Henry Richard and J. 
Carvel Williams. 

Women Suffrage. By Mrs. Ashton Dilke. 
Introduction by W. Woodall. 


Rathbone, 


England and Russia. By W. E. Baxter. 
Representation. By Sir John Lubbock. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Ercut volumes of this extremely handy series 
of political handbooks, edited by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, have now beenissued. One of them, 
Imperial Federation, by the Marquis of Lorne, 
has been already noticed in the Acapemy. 
The volumes now to be reviewed are certainly 
not inferior in calibre to their predecessor. At 
first sight it might appear that this series 
of political treatises is superfluous after the 
‘‘English Citizen” series. But they differ 
in that the latter deals rather with things 
as they are and the former with things as 
they ought to be. The ‘ English Citizen” 
series aimed at teaching the English citizen 
the exact construction of the constitution 
under which he lives, and describing the 
actual condition of the institutions which now 
exist. The present series seeks rather to 
instruct the English politician in those points 
of the constitution which are now the sub- 
ject of discussion with a view to reform, and 
to portray the more or less ideal state to 
which it is sought to bring some of our insti- 
tutions. In other words, the business of one 
series is to present facts as they are now, the 
business of the other series is to present argu- 
ments for the future. The line of demarca- 
tion is not, of course, strictly preserved. In 
many cases, to state the facts as they are is 
inevitably to suggest that they are not as 
they ought to be, and to point the way to 
reform. On the other hand, proposals for 
reform cannot be rendered intelligible without 
stating the facts as they are and the history 
of how they came to be what they are. 
Still, having regard to this consideration, it is 
astonishing how little the present series 
repeats or trenches on its predecessor. This 
is partly due to the discretion with which 
the editor has chosen the subjects for dis- 
cussion, and partly to the fact that the series 
is more specialised, and thus goes into greater 
detail on particular points which were scarcely 
touched upon in the former series. 








The strongest and perhaps the best 
written of these volumes is that on Local 
Option. Local Option is a topic which is 
certainly susceptible of the dullest and most 
depressing treatment. Happily, in Parlia- 
ment it fell into the hands of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, whose absence will make the present 
Parliament distinctly duller. The present 
volume has also fallen into good hands. It is 
written in a singularly readable style, and is 
distinguished by a masterly grouping of facts 
and figures, and a lightness yet firmness of 
touch in dealing with adverse arguments, 
which will earn for it a favourable reception 
even with those least disposed to agree with 
its conclusions. It is impossible for anyone 
but a publican—perhaps not even for a pub- 
lican—to read the volume without thinking, 
‘“‘almost thou persuadest me to be a temper- 
ance man.” Certainly, the arguments, both d 
priori and from experience in favour of Local 
Option, apart from the result aimed at, are 
overwhelming. 

The volume on Local Administration cannot 
be spoken of in such favourable terms. This 
subject, ‘which would naturally lend itself to 
the most picturesque treatment, and might be 
made, as was the case with municipal .re- 
form in 1835, to evoke the most vivid in- 
terest, or, as was the case with the un- 
reformed corporations in 1875 in the hands of 
Sir Charles Dilke, to provoke a great deal of 
amusement, has fallen under highly respect- 
able but somewhat dull patronage. Sir 
Massey Lopes used to be dull to distraction, 
Mr. Goschen was not lively ; and the present 
combination of talent has not resulted in 
anything very attractive to the general reader. 
The facts of to-day are fairly summarised, but 
the proposals for reform are lamentably wanting 
in philosophic thoroughness. It is too late in 
the day to advocate a county board, based on a 
separate and heavy representation of owners 
as distinct from occupiers, and composed 
‘one-third chosen by the justices and two- 
thirds by the ratepayers, . . . of the latter, 
half elected on the direct and half on the 
indirect method.” A more lame and impo- 
tent conclusion from the facts can hardly be 
imagined. If the reform of Local Govern- 
ment were to take the form of such a travesty 
of self-government as this it would be far 
better to let things remain in their present 
chaos. Happily, in Sir Charles Dilke’s speech 
at Halifax in October, a scheme has been 
propounded based on scientific principles, and 
going to the root of the matter, which has 
been practically accepted by all parties; and 
this volume may therefore be regarded as 
useful chiefly to show ‘‘ how not to do it.” 

Messrs. Reid and Broadhurst’s book on 
Leasehold Enfranchisement is a little too acri- 
monious in tone for the series. It contains, 
however, a vigorous exposition of the evils 
of the present leasehold system, and a collec- 
tion of instances of the evil at work which 
will be a revelation to most people. The 
necessity for a remedy, after Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s unexpected but strenuous support 
of leasehold enfranchisement, may be accepted. 
The precise scheme sketched out is open to 
several objections in detail. The real difficulty 
pointed out by Sir Henry James, arising from 
covenants restrictive of the method of user— 
what is called the Belgrave Square argument 
—has not been met. It is proposed to get 
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rid of these covenants if the landlord consents. 
But it is not the landlord so much as the 
other tenants who want to be protected; and 
this can only be done by giving them also a veto 
on the proposed release and power to enforce 
the covenant, if broken. The proposed remedy 
in the case of leaseholds for lives is not ade- 
quate. The proper course would be to allow 
enfranchisement on payment of a certain 
number of years’ purchase of the rent, to be 
ascertained by calculating the value of the lives 
unexpired, according to the tables already 
sanctioned by law in the case of succession 
duty. This is, in fact, what determines the 
saleable value at a given time. To postpone 
enfranchisement till the lives have expired is 
to deny leaseholders for lives the boon pro- 
posed for other leaseholders, and greatly to 
enhance the price payable even when it is at 
length granted, besides raising frightful ques- 
tions of evidence as to value and improve- 
ments. 

The volume on Disestablishment is too 
much of a philippic, and a great deal of it is 
beside the point. It is surely no argument 
against the Church to-day that it persecuted 
under Elizabeth or Charles II., or even that 
the clergy were not in advance of other 
professions in mitigating the punishments for 
crime. As the authors themselves admit, 
when the dissenters got the upper-hand they 
persecuted just as much; while the clergy 
were no worse than lawyers in being con- 
servative of capital punishment. Nor can the 
state of the Church in Wales, where it was, 
as in Ireland, the Church of an alien race 
speaking an alien tongue, be regarded as much 
of an argument against the establishment in 
England, powerful as it may be for dis- 
establishment in Wales. Nor, again, do the 
unequal distribution of benefices and the sale 
of livings form conclusive arguments for dis- 
establishment. The one could be perfectly 
well remedied by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, the other abolished by law, without 
disestablishment or disendowment. The 
argument is hindered, not helped, by the 
introduction of diatribes founded on past his- 
tory or present facts which are separable 
accidents, not essentials. In the latter part 
of the book, however, the authors bring out 
forcibly the fact that it is absurd to talk of 
either disestablishment or disendowment as 
the destruction of the Church as a religious 
body, and they effectually distinguish between 
the position of dissenting communities and the 
Church in the eye of the law. 

There is only space to say that Mrs: Ashton 
Dilke writes clearly and pleasantly, with 
vigour. but without exaggeration, of the 
wrongs and the rights of women; that Mr. 
Baxter eloquently expounds the vicious- 
ness of Russo-phobia; and that, in the 
volume on Representation, Sir John Lub- 
bock flogs his somewhat jaded horse of pro- 
portional representation with unabated vigour 
and good humour through ninety pages. 

Arrave F. Lzacu. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Harion’s Married Life. By the Author of 
“Anne Dysart.” In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Autumn Manoeuvres. By Mrs. M. Moore. In 
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Siegfried’s Crown. By Mrs. C. Hunter 
Hodgson. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Aurora. By Mary Agnes Tincker. (Lippin- 
cott.) 

The Story of Catherine. By Ashford Owen. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Confessions of a Coward and Coquette. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Parish of Hillby.” (Ward 
& Downey.) 


Seized by a Shadow. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
How She rose; or, a Woman’s Victory. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tue story of Marion’s Married Life is ex- 
tremely simple, evolving in its course but one 
lesson. Towards the end of the first volume, 
the heroine marries Mr. Basil Tracey, who 
really entertains a strong affection for her, 
though his outward demeanour is cold and im- 
passive. He is completely under the thraldom 
of his mother, a woman of a narrow intellect 
and contemptible spirit. She drives her son’s 
wife into grief and despair ; and ultimately, in 
consequence of her hardness and folly, forces 
a separation between Mr. and Mrs. Tracey. 
Some time afterwards, Basil makes a remark- 
able discovery of a will, in accordance with 
whose provisions he learns that he is not the 
true owner of the vast property he is enjoy- 
ing. He isa manof the highest honour ; and, 
although his mother beseeches him with tears 
to destroy the will and keep the inheritance, 
he relinquishes all and steps down to com- 
parative poverty. Marion is apprised of these 
facts; and, hearing that her husband is about 
to sail for India, she hurries from Scotland to 
Southampton to see him once more, and 
assure him of her sympathy and admiration 
for his noble conduct. She is too late. They 
do not meet for years, and then both have 
much changed. But they have tested each 
other’s affection to the utmost, and with a 
happy reconciliation their real married life 
begins. The author’s style has no very 
striking characteristics, but it is smooth and 
agreeable enough, and the story is well worked 
out. 


By Rose Mullins. 


Autumn Manoeuvres is a singular kind of 
novel, a good deal of it being written in a 
semi-burlesque vein. There is cleverness in it, 
however, and fun in abundance. Courtship 
manoeuvres form the staple of the narrative ; 
and at least two of the girls whose hearts are 
laid siege to are charming. A certain old pot- 
bellied Major O’Buncous becomes enraptured 
with the most beautiful of these maidens; but 
when he is striving to bring her to a sense of 
his passion she has not the remotest notion of 
his intentions. Observes the major to his 
ideal lady-love, now (unknown to herself) 
before him in the flesh— 

“IT have sought her in all climes—from pole 
to pole.” 

“What a pity!” sighed Kate, under the 
impression that he had lost some one. 

“‘T’ve sought her,” continued he hotly, 
pursuing what he thought a poetical figure, 
**[’ve sought her in a crowded ball-room, and 
even in railway carriages.” 

** Ah,” said she, ‘ how tired you must be!” 

‘*T implore you to listen. You are cold, and 
love cannot endure ice. Heavens! what it is 
to be without experience. You can endure to 





3 vols. (Bentley.) 





see me in this state and not pity me.” 
‘*T do pity you,” she said, with some emphasis. 


‘But I should have thought, at your time of 
life, that it—it,” she went on vaguely, “ would 
not have been so severe.”’ 


When the lady becomes aware of the 
major’s real intentions, she repulses him 
with anger and disdain. Some of the 
humour in these volumes is overstrained, as 
are also the opinions of a lady regenerator of 
politics and society. But there is plenty to 
laugh over in the exploits of the major, who 
is ‘‘so erratic in his erotics.” 


In Siegfried’s Crown we have a tale of 
artist tife. A poor German boy of Schlangen- 
bad discloses marvellous musical genius as a 
violinist. He is taken up and encouraged by 
the English widow of an Italian musician. 
This lady, who becomes Siegfried’s guardian 
angel, stands by him during his early 
struggles, and he abundantly repays her in 
the end for her extraordinary kindness and 
affection. The crown that he wins is one of 
golden laurel leaves, which is placed upon 
his head by the queen of his native land after 
he has moved the hearts of an enthusiastic 
audience to their depths by a display of his 
strange and weird latent. His lady patron 
loses all her fortune, and is in danger also of 
losing her life through serious illness, when 
Siegfried is enabled to bear her away to a 
Southern clime, and to save her life and keep 
her in comfort, owing to the wealth which 
now showers in upon him. The book is well 
written. 


From a German we pass to a Spanish- 
Italian story. Aurora opens in Granada, but 
the scene changes and the characters are 
chiefly Italian. There is a good deal of 
strength and originality in the lady who 
furnishes the title to the story, and the 
author reveals considerable power in dealing 
with the idiosyncracies of the dramatis personae 
generally in the sphere of life she endeavours 
to describe. She is also successful in depict- 
ing the scenery of the South of Europe, and 
the beautiful atmospheric effects which are 
frequently to be beheld in that region, as 
witness this passage : 


“It seemed to him that the night would 
never end. The air was sultry and eleciric. 
There were a few scattered clouds rushing 
hither and thither, seeming doubtful which 
way to go. At last the outline of the eastern 
horizon grew clearer, the white solemn aurora 
ascended majestically, spread and kindled, a 
wide dancing flame appeared, and the sun of 
the south arose, flooding land and sea with a 
splendid light, and flashing over Ischia till it 
shone back like a cymbal. Even the dreaded 
Epomeo wore a softer look in that illumima- 
tion, as if it reminded him of the heavy molten 
waves of subterranean fires in which his own 
existence had been nursed, and by which he 
had been tossed into the air. The day grew, 
and the world seemed to be dissolving in that 
tropical light which curtains the sea with a 
blinding whiteness. Everything spoke of joy 
when the world of Ischia woke and came out, 
man and beast and creeping thing. There 
was no sign of fear or danger anywhere.” 


The whole book is very entertaining, and 
there are one or two English characters in 
whom the reader will be interested. 


The sacrifices which women make for the 
sterner sex have furnished a fruitful theme 
for the novelists. But probably few women 
have consented to obliterate themselves so 
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utterly as the heroine in The Story of 
Catherine did for one who was completely 
beneath her. Captain Mark Avron, who so 
captivated Catherine Ormslie’s imagination, 
is a wretched specimen of humanity, a 
‘‘plunger” on the turf and the Stock Ex- 
change, and altogether a mean-spirited cur. 
His sweetheart goes through a private mar- 
riage with him, which is kept secret ; and she 
calmly suffers numberless indignities, which 
will cause the reader some surprise. Even 
according to the Christian code she does almost 
more than could be expected of her, and 
rather glories in it than otherwise. When 
we catch the last glimpse of her she is still 
outwardly Mark Avron’s contented wife. 


Coward and Coquette is a tantalising book, 
but it is certainly not without ability. It 
purports to be the record of a short period of 
her life as told by the coquette herself. She 
appears to be most awkwardly constituted. 
At those moments when bravery is necessary 
she is a veritable coward ; but when no strength 
of mind is required she is ‘‘all there,” as the 
phrase goes. She is beloved by two men—one 
u very showy lover, to whom she engages her- 
self, and the other a more commonplace, but 
also more sterling and trustworthy character. 
‘he showy lover has the trifling misfortune 
to get murdered, and suspicion falls upon the 
good young man; but it is the good young 
man’s wicked brother who has committed 
the crime. Everything is in due course 
brought to light, and things turn out rather 
better for the coquette than she might have 
expected, or perhaps deserved. 


As the new shilling stories go, Seized by a 
Shadow is very readable. The leading motive 
is weird and mysterious, and the illusion is 
well kept up. The incidents are not morbid, 
and they are relieved by a bit of genuine 
Scotch lovemaking. 


Another of this class of cheap stories is 
How She rose; or, a Woman’s Victory. 
But every young woman who finds her lover 
desert her for a better match must not expect, 
the same providential interpositions in her 
own behalf as those which assuaged the first 
love griefs of the heroine of this sketch. 
The faithless one does not prosper with his 
wealthier bride, while the girl he has dis- 
carded rises in the world and ultimately 
marries a rich man. Such cases do not 
usually end thus. An action for breach of 
promise with £50 damages is nearer the mark. 
But that is real life, while the other is fiction. 

G. Bagnerr Suirs. 








BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 
Cotterill. (Blackwood.) Mr. Cotterill has 
written a very stimulating little book, valuable 
both in itself and for the spirit of which it is the 
evidence. Devoted teachers there have always 
been ; but never before our own time has there 
been such earnest teaching of teachers. The 
book before us may well take a place beside 
such books as Mr. Thring’s Theory and Practice 
of Teaching, for it is a very fair attempt to 
show what a ‘‘ power-alchemist ”’ the teacher 
may be. It examines the provision made in 
our public schools for the mental, moral and 
physical training of boys, and finds, as most 
thoughtful educators do find, that there are 
serious gaps and many dangerous places. The 
object of school-life being to make men, “ how 





much and what kind of exercise should a boy 
take, both of his mind and body?” Is there no 
other way of profitably employing a boy’s 
time beyond ‘‘ games”’ and ‘‘ work?” Whence 
‘the strangely solemn demeanour of many of 


'the ‘cultivated’ young men of to-day?” 


How far are the many Civil Service examina- 
tions responsible for the imperfection of our 
educational methods? Is their test not too 
much a ‘brain-test?” These and the like 
subjects, though all of them covering much 
more ground than a little book can properly 
traverse, Mr. Cotterill examines pithily, 
earnestly, and intelligently. He rightly con- 
demns ‘‘Scholarships for small boys,” the 
curious and stupid practice of selecting school- 
prefects exclusively from the sixth forms, 
keeping ‘‘tuck-shops” open before dinner, 
givmg boys too much help in preparation of 
work, and ‘“‘ ceaseless paper examinations in 
every subject.” He points out the value to 
boys of self-help in purely physical matters, 
evidently feeling what Emerson felt, ‘that 
every man ought to stand in primary relations 
with the work of the world,” not merely 
because it is good for his hands and feet and 
eyes, but because it brings him into closer 
sympathy with the toiling multitudes. The 
exclusiveness of our system of public school 
education is to Mr. Cotterill, with all his love 
for public schools, a most repulsive character- 
istic. He is fearful that lawn tennis, a game 
that requires only two or four hands, may 
injure cricket, the game which brings English- 
men of all classes together in numbers of no 
less than twenty-two. He very justly com- 
plains that the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
made fatal mistakes in promoting exclusiveness 
by stereotyping first-, second-, and third-rate 
schools, instead of endeavouring to fuse all 
elements, and maintain also the old foundations 
of the great public schools. There is no point 
urged by Mr. Cotterill on which we do not 
sympathise with him. And no teacher with 
his heart in his work, who reads his book, will 
close it without feeling that, on some matters, 
at least, Mr. Cotterill has thrown the light one 
would expect from an all-round man. 
Middle-Class Education and the Working of 
the Endowed Schools Act. By the Rev. J. B. 
Lee. (Rivington.) Mr. Lee holds a brief for 
the Endowed Schools Act, and puts his case 
very well, setting himself particularly to protest 
against the claims now frequently put forward 
on behalf of the very poor to the exclusive 
enjoyment of the old grammar-school founda- 
tions. His first chapter is a statement of his 
views, and his subsequent chapters are sug- 
gestions and criticisms, with objections passim 
to the ‘‘ degradation ” of middle-class educa- 
tion. Although Mr. Lee displays his partiality 
without hesitation, and sometimes perhaps in- 
judiciously, the question uppermost in his 
mind is of much greater importance than may 
be at once evident. Those who have watched 
closely the progress of educational politics in 
this country, and particularly the conditions 
and issues of the recent School Board contests, 
will see at once how necessary is a clear under- 
standing of the problems connected with the 
endowing and grading of schools. The promises 
of ‘‘ free ” education have been liberally spread 
before the eyes of the poorer of us; and it is 
possible to be converted, as a distinguished 
statesman has recently shown, within the short 
space of nine months from a complete unbelief 
in its practicability and advantages to the exact 
contrary. One of the proposed ways and 
means for establishing a ‘‘ free” system is that 
the middle-classes should be made to relax 
their hold on the revenues enjoyed by the 
grammar schools, which, we are told, were 
‘*‘intended” for the poor. Mr. Lee, however, 
tries to impart to his readers his own conviction 
that the founders of most grammar schools had 


no desire to provide for the class for which our 
elementary schools are built. But, surely, there 
were many founders, like good George Heriot, 
who left their money for ‘ puir fatherless 
bairns,” in such terms as to e it clear that 
no class was to be served but the most destitute, 
and that the benefaction was restricted within 
strict local limits. Moreover, it is surely 
dangerous to fall back upon founders’ “ in- 
tentions,” seeing that when most grammar 
schools were founded, the poorest class 
was not thought worth educating, so that 
the schools were, after all, for just the lowest 
class usually educated. The real difficulty now 
facing us is one which Mr. Lee notices only by 
the way : that is, the attempt to supply not only 
elementary but intermediate education by calls 
on the rates. Thisis the meaning of “ higher 
elementary schools,” the ‘‘seventh standard,” 
and ‘‘special subjects.” It is a noteworthy 
fact that some public higher elementary schools 
are now used by wealthy persons, who are 
educating their children at the ratepayers’ 
expense. One evil result of this is that a large 
number of children of poor parents receive an 
education which just unfits thera for the callings 
of their parents, as only a small proportion of 
them show talent worth further cultivation, 
while their comrades of higher social standing 
can receive a full education and be fitted for 
professions by means of the reserved wealth of 
their parents. Mr. Lee gives a useful summary 
of the reforms proposed by the commissioners. 
Schools, in the first place, are to be graded 
into first, second, and third gradeschools. But, 
unfortunately, the one provision recommended 
by the commissioners necessary to make this 
grading a complete national success did not 
receive the sanction of Parliament, which 
declined to endorse the suggestion that ‘ pro- 
vincial authorities should be appointed to fix 
the due relation of the schools of a district to 
each other.” Without proper affiliation of 
graded schools the ladder which leads from the 
“‘ gutter” to the universities will certainly 
lack some rungs. Local privileges should be 
abolished; schools should not be confined to 
one classs of society, but should be truly 
‘*common ”’ schools; indiscriminate gratuitous 
instruction should be abolished—a very impor- 
tant and salutary recommendation—except as 
areward of merit; and all fees should bear 
proper relation to the nature of the subjects 
taught. Mr. Lee adds several suggestions of 
his own, one at least of which is important. 
He would haye governing bodies representative 
‘not only of the interests of education itself,” 
but also ‘‘of the persons directly concerned in 
its advancement ’”’; and this he would effect by 
adding delegates of the parents and masters. 
De VEnseignement supérieur de I’ Histoire en 
Ecosse et en Angleterre. Par Paul Fredericq. 
(Paris: Chamerot.) M. Paul Fredericq has 
published in separate form an account which 
appeared in the Revue Internationale de I’ En- 
seignement of what he saw in the way of the 
higher teaching of history in England and 
Scotland, on the occasion of a visit paid to this 
country at the tercentenary festival of the 
University of Edinburgh. The little book is, 
however, rather more than an account of 
history studies: it is almost a criticism at large 
of our university life ‘and institutions and 
methods of teaching. Educational institutions 
are usually simpler material for observation 
than manners, and therefore we are not sur- 
prised to find M. Fredericq a trustworthy and 
painstaking guide. His information, even 
when he is discoursing in enthusiastic strains, 
is, with very few exceptions, quite accurate ; 
and as he is an eminently practical man, it is 
worth while to note the points in which he 
finds serious deficiencies. As to the teaching 
of history in Scotch universities, it is, says he, 





| excluded, so to speak, from their programme; 
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and he is very naturally astonished at the 
smallness of the space allowed to it even inci- 
dentally. But his hopes are fired by an Act 
of Parliament in preparation ‘‘ for the purpose 
of extending the programme of the faculties.” 
The universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London are the subjects of much longer notices. 
In the first and second, at all events, M. Frede- 
ricq saw much that filled him with admiration, 
not to say envy; but he cannot understand 
why so little is there done for the scientific 
study of history, and the teaching of it. These 
complaints are not new ; we are accustomed to 
them ; and we quite expect specialists to turn 
regretfully from Oxford and Cambridge to the 
universities of Germany. Our author quotes 
a Cambridge examination paper, and very 
properly suggests that the choice of questions 
is remarkable, the answers being of necessity 
superficial and “‘ trop preparées d’avance.” He 
found in Dr. Stubbs’ ‘‘ Informal Instraction ” 
and Prof. Seely’s ‘‘ Conversation Class’ centres 
of hope; being particularly glad to say, on 
high authority, that young women are more 
interested in these practical courses than young 
men, ‘‘ parce qu’elles sont moins blasées . . . 
sur tout ce qui touche aux études.” He dis- 
inters the list—‘‘curieuse énumeration”—of 
authors recommended for study or reference at 
Oxford, and neither likes the cutting of science 
into slices, nor the retention of books a little 
superannuated, nor the great efforts of memory 
required of students to the exclusion of more 
tests of the power of generalising. But he 
specially marvels at the fact that the examina- 
tion iu the school of modern history at Oxford 
does not include ancient history. Of course it 
does not; for who expects Latin or Greek of a 
pure “history man”? Have not the schools 
been designed chiefly for the purpose of sup- 
plying young men with expedients for the 
getting of degrees? Our author finds that 
mdon is much worse off than Oxford or 
Cambridge: the students at the London col- 
leges are younger than those at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and are treated by their lecturers 
ar By the way, is M. Fredericq 
uite right in saying that the examinations at 

e University of London are conducted by a 
Commission of Examiners nominated by the 
State ? 

The First Three Years of Childhood. By 
Bernard Perez. Edited and translated by Alice 
M. Christie; with an Introduction by James 
Sully. (Sonnenschein.) This translation of 
a well-known work ought to be kindly 
received. M. Perez’s book is nominally an 
excursion into the interesting field of infant 
psychology, but is really, as in the nature of 
things it must be, something better: that is, a 
collection of noteworthy experiences and care- 
fully recorded phenomena occurring in the 
mental development of both ‘‘ rational” and 
“irrational” creatures. Mr. Sully very properly 
claims for the subject the possession of peculiar 
attractiveness, though he might have done so 
in simpler terms. It is difficult, for instance, 
to imagine what is the ‘‘ antiquarian’’ or 
‘archaeological’ interest of childhood. M. 
Perez’s work rightly refers again and again, by 
way of illustration of infant life, to animal life, 
though we cannot agree with Mr. Sully that 
except in rare instances) children are more 

istinguished for a love of animals than their 
elders. Many facts go to show, however, that 
the person who best understands children will 
also best understand, and be loved by, animals. 
A good case in point is that of the late Mrs. J. 
H. Ewing, the writer of so many delightful 
children’s stories, who had a quite remarkable 

wer over both rational and irrational creatures. 

o whom are we to go for trustworthy 
observations on child-life? The question is 


difficult to answer, for in most cases men and, 
still more, women, are likely to be prejudiced 





observers, and we do not find all ‘‘ physicians, 
naturalists, and eae ” touched with 
the love for things childlike, without which 
there is no understanding children. M. Perez 
seems to have been happy in his subjects and in 
the temper of his observations. We wonder how 
he could have tolerated, even for scientific 
purposes, contact with such infantine de- 
pravity as he occasionally tells us of. He 
begins very early, with the unborn infant, 
and passes through an examination of 
the sensations and perceptions of infant life, 
with its instincts, general and special, to the 
dawning of the sentiments. Chap. vi. seems to 
us a most valuable one, not merely because it 
chronicles a series of careful observations, but 
also because a part understanding of the 
imitativeness and credulity of children has a 
powerful bearing on their moral training. 
M. Perez is not very clear in his chapter on the 
will; but, then clearness is not to be expected in 
any chapter on the will. There seems to bene 
particular reason why the facts here noted should 
not have been included elsewhere. Chap. viii. 
may be heartily recommended to all educators : 
it deals with the faculties of intellectual acquisi- 
tion and retention, under the heads of Attention 
and Memory. It seems to be satisfactorily 
ascertained that from thirty to forty-five 
minutes is the utmost stretch possible to the 
attention of the adult scholar: schoolmasters 
should take notice. The pathology of infant 
psychology is well illustrated in chap. ix., 
section 3, on ‘‘Special Imagination.” With this 
should be compared chap. x., sections 6 and 7. 
The book concludes with some valuable chapters 
on the aesthetic and moral senses in little 
children. It is, on the whole, a valuable con- 
tribution to a most important and interesting 
subject, and should be useful not only to those 
whose studies lie in the direction of psychology, 
but to all who have to do with the education 
and training of children, young or fairly grown. 
The translator has done her work well, having 
rendered French baby-talk by very reasonable 
equivalents in baby English, and left M. Perez 
as clear as she found him. She could have no 


higher praise. 
A Little Book about Ushers. By Frederick 
Feeder. (Remington.) Mr. Feeder is not quite 


a Titmarsh, but at least he is an attentive ob- 
server of minute differences, a witty chronicler 
of small beer. Given his subject—life at a 
preparatory school for sons of the nobility and 
gentry—and we must allow that he mukes the 
most and best of it ; for he is always clever, 
generally amusing, and never dull or querulous, 
in spite of much provocation. It is to the de- 
moralising influence of his subject that we 
attribute an occasional lack of robustness in 
style and thought. He leaves us in doubt at 
the end whether it is worse to be an usher ora 
boy; but for all the author’s fellow-feeling 
with his kind, the reader’s sympathy is very 
unequally divided between the misery of each, 
for a boy is born so by the fault of his parents, 
whereas it seems that it is by his own fault in 
most cases that a man becomes an usher. 
Indeed, through all the good temper and 
humour of this essay glooms the moral that 
undergraduates, with some brains but no money, 
must not give up all their time to loo, lawn- 
tennis, and elegant trifling, for these are not a 
good preparation for an usher’s life. With a 
wider and less dreary subject and more expe- 
rience of the world and writing, Mr. Feeder, 
who has done very well this time, may be 
expected to do still better. 


Object Lessons, and how to give them. Second 
Series, for Junior and Senior Schools. By 
George Ricks. (Isbister.) If teachers are to 
be taught how to teach by carefully worked 
examples, Mr. Ricks’s book should be useful. 
It is very simple, very clear, and easily pro- 





gressive. Toa slow or unstimulating teacher 
we can imagine that the literal directions and 
information laid down are godsends; but we 
think that a teacher of originality and enter- 
prise will do well to read the book for the 
suggestive simplicity of its method; and then 
—put it away. 

WE have received the bound volume of 
the Journal of Education for 1885 (William 
Rice), which “oe us the opportunity of con- 
gratulating the editor upon the position to 
which he has raised his magazine. The “ occa- 
sional notes ” are always interesting, and the re- 
views are generally valuable; but it is the special 
features of this magazine that place it so far 
apart from its rivals. We refer not so much to 
the prize competitions, which in the case of 
General Gordon’s epitaph attracted merited 
attention from the general public; but to such 
papers as those by the Hon. L. A. Tollemache 
on Mark Pattison, and those read before a 
society of public schoolmasters, of which ‘ The 
House of Rimmon” is a good example. So 
long as the Journal of Education can maintain 
these characteristics, it will be assured not only 
of an a circle of readers, but also of a 
permanent place on the shelves. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. JEssorp is preparing to edit, for the 
Camden Society, a series of Episcopal Visita- 
tions of Monasteries in the diocese of Norwich 
during the fifty years preceding the dissolution. 
The work, it is hoped, will shed light on the 
condition of the religious houses of the period. 


Mr. J. H. HEssExs, of Cambridge, is editing 
for the Dutch Protestant Church in London its 
important and interesting collection of letters 
from the Continent in the sixteenth century. 
The book is printing at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press in a handsome quarto. All ex- 
tensions of contractions in the Latin text are 
printed in italics. The editor’s summary of the 
contents of each letter is put at the head of 
each in small type. The names of Camden, 
the great antiquary, and many of the Eliza- 
bethan worthies occur in the correspondence, 
with details of interest about the men. 


THE Shelley Society has made a good start. 
It has got seventy members in its first month, 
before its prospectus is in proper form; and 
this notwithstanding Christmas and New Year 
pre-occupations. The society’s first publica- 
tion, Biographical Articles on Shelley by Men who 
knew Him, part i., goes to press this week, 


THE opening of the new house of Messrs, 
Griffith, Farran & Co., at the corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard and Ludgate-hill, is an 
event of some interest to men of letters. It 
occupies the same position as the house in which 
John Newbery founded the pablishing business 
which is still carried on by his lineal successors. 
One of the upper rooms, which has been fitted 
up in some degree as a reading-room, contains 
the beginning of a collection of the books 
brought out by the firm in the last ore 
which is being formed by Mr. Charles Welsh. 
Most of these are much thumbed duodecimos 
of an educational character; but there are also 
copies of the first quarto edition of Goldsmith’s 
Traveller, and other volumes of literary interest. 


Mr. Horace Howarp FurNEss writes that 
his printers are in the third act of his Variorum 
edition of ‘‘ Othello”’; and that he has changed 
his plan of editing, and given as his text ‘‘ the 
First Folio, absolutely reproduced.” 

Mr. Errikr Maenusson, of the Cambridge 
University Library, is editing Shakspere’s 
“Tempest” for Icelandic Schools, with intro- 
duction and notes, and a translation of the text 





into Icelandic in the original metres, §o well 
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does the old Northern lan lend itself to 
the rendering of Shakspere’s lines that Mr. 
Magnusson is often able to translate word by 
word as the English stands, and produce good 
Icelandic verse. 


THE Chevalier Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg has 
recently been travelling through all the pro- 
vinces of British North America, with a view to 
compiling an elaborate work on the Dominion. 
It will be profusely illustrated ; and arrange- 
ments have been made for publishing it simul- 
taneously in French, German, and Swedish. 


Mr. W. P. TisDELL, whom the Nation 
describes as ‘‘ United States diplomatic agent 
to the Free State of the Congo,” is preparing a 
book about his recent journey, which (it is 


Italy, translated by Mrs. Thorpe, with a por- 
trait of the author. 

THE Kendal Mercury and Times, like so many 
other provincial newspapers, prints ‘‘ notes and 
queries” of antiquarian interest, of which a 
copious index is given in the number for 
January 1. 

THE business carried on at Glasgow by the 
late Mr. James MacLehose, whose death was 
recorded in the ACADEMY of December 26, will 
be continued by his two sons, who had lon 
been partners with their father, under the ol 
name of Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons. 


Pror. Kéisrne, of Breslau, has at press his 
edition of the Early English romance of 
‘* Arthur and Merlin,” from the Auchinleck 


said) will make some startling revelations about | MS 


the true state of affairs on the Congo. Mr. 
Tisdell spent nearly six months in this region, 
travelling up the river as far as Stanley Pool, 
and visiting several entirely unknown parts. 
The book will be abundantly illustrated from 
photographs. 

Messrs. KEGAN Pau, TRENCH & Co. will 
publish immediately The Parnell Movement, 
with a Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843, by 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor. The narrative will com- 
mence with an account of the fall of O’Connell, 
and close with a review of the results of the 
general election of 1885. 


THE next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘* Popular County Histories,” to be issued early 
in the year, will be Devonshire, by Mr. R. N. 
Worth, author of the Western Garland. Par- 
ticular attention has been given to some ob- 
scure points in the earlier history of the 
county, and to the completeness of the list of 
Devonshire worthies and their due location. 


THE copy of Charles Lamb’s recently-dis- 
covered fairy-tale in verse, Beauty and the 
Beast, which was sold by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson on December 18, fetched £11. 
A third copy, also (like the two others) want- 
ing the title, has recently been discovered by 
Mr. Tickell. Of this Mr. George Redway pro- 
poses to issue forthwith a reprint, limited to 
one hundred copies, and uniform with his 
edition of Edgar Poe’s Tamerlane. It will be 
edited by Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd, who 
edited Lamb’s Poetry for Children and Prince 
Dorus in 1877, and whose paper on the present 
discovery in the Gentleman’s Magazine, together 
with Mr. Pearson’s three letters, published 
almost simultaneously in a contemporary, first 
drew public attention to this interesting treasure- 
trove. 

A FACSIMILE of Shakspere’s Will has been 
prepared by Messrs. Cassell & Co., for issue 
with Part I. of their Quarto Illustrated Shaks- 
pere, to be published on January 25. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNwIin will publish next 
week an English edition of Valentino, a novel 
by Mr. W. W. Astor, the head of the well- 
known financial house at New York, and late 
United States Minister to Italy. The story 
deals with the history of the Borgia family in 
the early part of the sixteenth century; and a 
study of original documents at the Vatican 
has enabled the author to give as a background 
a life-like picture of the manners of the time. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY, the Rev. 8. A. Barnett, 
and the Rev. G. Reaney, will together con- 
tribute a volume on Church Reform to the 
‘* Imperial Parliament Series.” 

MEssrs. MACLACHLAN & STEWART are about 
to publish a collection of songs and verses by 
members of the medical clubs in Edinburgh, 
many of which are familiar to the outside 
public as well as to the profession. 


Mr. Unwin will publish next week the 


second series of M. de Laveleye’s Letters from 





THE first of the great book sales of the new 
year will begin next Monday, at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s, and will last for ten days. The 
library to be sold is the famous one formed 
about a hundred years ago by Mr. Michael 
Wodhull, the translator of Euripides, and 
perhaps the most learned bibliophile of his 
time. He began collecting in 1764, and did 
not cease till his death, in 1816. His library is 
now in the possession of Mr. J. E. Severne, of 
Thenford House, near Banbury, who has ordered 
the sale. It is especially rich in first editions 
of the classics, and in the issues of the various 
continental presses of the fifteenth century. 
Among English books, the chief rarity is a fine 
copy of Caxton’s translation of the De Senectute 
(1481). We may also mention a good copy of 
the first Aldine Virgil (1501); the Aldine 
Musaeus of 1494; the Aldine Septuagint of 
1618; and the Villon of 1532. <A considerable 
number of the books are bound by Roger Payne, 
with the Wodhull arms. Among the MSS. are 
two of Thucydides, both of the fifteenth century, 
from Dr. Askew’s library. 


THE Commission appointed to prepare a 
History of the Jews of Germany has determined 
to publish, as preliminary to this work, com- 
plete chronological lists of all documents, 
chronicles, inscriptions, acts, and laws relating 
to the Jews of the Frankish and German 
Empires down to the accession of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, in 1273. 


Dr. RicHARD Kron has published at Er- 
langen an elaborate essay on The Vision of 
William concerning Piers the Plowman. He 
treats of the MSS., their dialect, the distinction 
between the three versions of the work, the 
author, &c. He heads his treatise ‘‘ William 
Langley’s Buch von Peter dem Pfliiger,” and 
dedicates it to Prof. Napier ard Prof. Skeat. 


THE current number of the Publishers’ 
Circular (Sampson Low) contains its usual 
statistics of books issued during the year that 
has just closed. The total number is: new 
books, 4,307; new editions, 1,333; grand total, 
5,640 ; showing a decrease of 733, or more than 
eleven per cent. as compared with the previous 
year. Such a decrease is not to be wondered at, 
considering the general emptiness of pockets. 
But it must be borne in mind that the figures 
for last year were unusually high. In 1882 
the grand total was only 5,124. As regards the 
several divisions, it is to be noted that theology 
and ‘‘juveniles” run practically a dead heat 
for the first place; while educational books and 
novels run another dead heat for the second 
place. On a comparison with the previous 
year, theology, art books, history, travel, law, 
and medicine have all declined greatly; while 
‘“‘juveniles”’ and novels are almost the only 
classes that show an increase. Nearly one-fifth 
of the total number of books are published in 
December, and just one-half in the last quarter 
of the year. It may also be mentioned that 
the proportion of new editions is largest in law 





books, where it amounts to almost one half; 
next largest in novels, where it amounts to 
more than one-third; and lowest of all in the 
case of political books, of which less than one- 
sixth reach a second edition. 








INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


THE first instalment of Mr. Whitley Stokes’s 
edition of the Anglo-Indian Codes has been 
sent to the Clarendon Press. 

It is announced that Prof. J. R. Seeley will 
write a general introduction to the official hand- 
book of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, to 
be held this year at South Kensington. 


Mr. MorEsHwaP. ATMARAM TURKHUD, the 
Vice-Principal of the Rajkumar College for 
the sons of native chiefs, is now at Bourne- 
mouth on furlough, with his English wife 
and two children. Before leaving India Mr. 
Turkhud finished his Land-Revenue Text- 
book for his young pupils, giving a sketch 
of the tenures of land, and lessons in the 
preparation of the land-revenue accounts, 
which have to be submitted yearly to the 
English resident. The Dg gg of this 
text-book was sugges by the yearly 
examiner at the college, in order to fit the 

oung chiefs for the practical work of their 
ives. The first edition will be 500 copies in 
Marathi and 500 in English. The success of 
the college has been very gratifying, and much 
of it has been due to the tact, good-fellowship, 
and scientific acquirements of its native vice- 
principal. Mr. Turkhud bears strong witness 
to the value of Lord Ripon’s rule in India, and 
his generous sympathy with the natives. He, 
says Mr. Turkhud, was the main cause of the 
outburst of loyalty to England on the talk last 
year of a Russian invasion; and to show how 
wide and deep the feeling for Lord Ripon 
is, Mr. Turkhud says that he went to an 
examination of a school this summer; a few 
speeches were made, in one of which Lord 
Ripon’s name happened to be mentioned; 
the moment the children heard the name, they 
all spontaneously shouted ‘‘ Ke ji Lord Ripon,” 
“Glory to Lord Ripon”—this Ke jz (however it 
should be spelt) being the most affectionate 
exclamation they could have used. 


WirH the new year the official organ of the 
National Indian Association appears in a new 
form and under a new title—the Indian 
Magazine. The character of the contents is not 
materially changed. We would only notice 
‘‘ A Christmas Dream,” by Mary Lady Hobart, 
which is a pleasing anticipation of the status 
of women in Madras in the middle of next 
century. The [ndian Magazine is printed by 
Mr. Arrowsmith at Bristcl, and published in 
London by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
It is in a special measure the advocate of those 
social and educational reforms in India that are 
associated with the name of Mary Carpenter. 
The annual subscription is only 5s. post free. 


A FRESH edition of Mr. Charles Marvin’s 
pamphlet, Russia’s Power of attacking India, 
making the tenth thousand, will be published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. next week. 


THE second part of the Statement exhibiting 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of India for 1882-83 has just been issued as a 
Parliamentary blue-book, price 14s. It con- 
tains (1) a memorandum on agriculture, com- 
piled by Mr. J. A. Baines, of the Bombay Civil 
Service ; and (2) a series of twelve large maps, 
prepared by Mr. Trelawny Saunders, exhibiting 
not only the physical features of the country, 
but also all statistical results that admit of 
cartographic treatment. These maps, which 
have been printed at Stanford’s geographical 
establishment, show the chief facts of Indian 
administration on a scale and with a clearness 
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never attempted before. For example, if we 
compare those showing the river basins, the 
density of population, and the railway systems, 
the importance of the Ganges and the position 
of Calcutta at once become manifest. Only in 
one case does Mr. Saunders seem to us to have 
attempted to express more by a map than a 
map is capable of. The local predominance of 
the several crops can be learned easiest not 
from his map, but from Mr. Baines’s elaborate 
series of tables and diagrams. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ANY [GIRL’S] MOTHER TO ANY [BOY’S] FATHER. 


I pare not praise you, lest you overpay 
My praise with thanks; so, since we have one joy 
In common, let me wish you for your boy 
All blessings that unceasing, day by day, 
Fathers and Mothers for their children pray. 
For him, may fickle Fortune prove less coy, 
Love’s sweet less bitter, gold with less alloy 
Than we have found them, who are growing grey. 


Our children keep our hearts for ever young 
In Time’s despite: I, in my little maid, 
Renew my youth, as you do in your son, 
We echo alt our sweetest bards have sung 
Of such belovéd ; hopeful, yet afraid, 
Because our hopes are centred all in one. 
Mary Grace WALKER. 
Christmas, 1885, 








OBITUARY. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Joshua B. Lip- 
pincott, the head of the well-known publishing 
firm of Philadelphia. He commenced business 
on his own account as a publisher of Bibles and 
Prayer-Books in 1836, and soon acquired a repu- 
tation for the taste displayed in every branch of 
their manufacture. By 1850 he had accumulated 
sufficient capital to purchase the old-established 
business of Messrs. Grigg and Elliot, which at 
once placed him at the head of the Philadelphia 
book trade. He now turned his attention to 
general publishing ; and in the course of a few 
years produced several books of reference which 
are still standard of their kind, besides a large 
number of works of a more ephemeral character. 
Up to the time of the Civil War the principle 
market for Lippincott’s books was in the South ; 
but when that was swept away he turned with 
characteristeric energy to the West, and soon 
more than made up for the ground that had 
been lost. He subsequently built the magniti- 
cent buildings in Market-street, Philadelphia, 
where all the processes incidental to the manu- 
facture of a book are carried on, and which are 
a standing memorial of his talent for organisa- 
tion. In his later years Mr. Lippincott had the 
benefit of the assistance of several partners, 
including three of his own sons, who had long 
taken a prominent share in the management. 
Nearly a year ago, owing to Mr. Lippincott’s 
failing health and the necessity for settling his 
estate, the business was turned into a company, 
but the proprietary practically remains the same. 
Mr. Lippincott died on January 7, at the age of 
sixty-nine. The cause of death was disease of 
the heart and liver. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Macmillan’s Magazine is rich this month in 
articles of general interest. Mr. Jennings 
writes on ‘‘General Grant,’”’ from personal 
knowledge, and succeeds in presenting his 
subject in its dramatic aspect. Mr. Saintsbury, 
true to his decided tastes, sings the praises of 
Borrow and the charms of J’he Bible in Spain. 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, writing on the ‘“ Eu- 
menides” at Cambridge, manages to say a 
good many things worth saying to the general 
reader. Mr. Tilley, after endeavouring to ex- 


plain ‘‘ Poetic Imagination,” still leaves us in 
some doubt as to his general meaning. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine Mr. Lawrence Oli- 
phant begins a series of reminiscences which 
are full of interest. His account of how he 
conspired with Garibaldi to overthrow Cavour’s 
compact with Napoleon III. for the cession of 
Nice, is equally characteristic of Garibaldi and 
of the writer. A pleasant article on ‘‘ Jane 
Taylor” is a well-meant attempt to revive 
interest in that almost forgotten writer. 


THE Expositor for January opens with a 
charming and liberal, even if vague, article by 
Prof. Westcott on ‘‘The Trials of a New Age” 
(‘‘ Christus Consummator”’), and closes with an 
account of the discovery of a MS. of the 
Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark at Berat in 
Albania, by Prof. Stokes. Prof. Harnack con- 
tinues his notice of Lightfoot’s book on the 
Ignatian Epistles, criticising two of the Bishop’s 
ten arguments from internal evidence in favour 
of genuineness (those relating to the episcopate 
and the delineation of heresy), but accepting 
the rest as of overpowering force. Prof. Driver 
treats of the Cosmogony of Genesis, entering 
into the scientific point of view, and showing, 
with much patience, that the narrative in 
question is not scientific, but symbolical (‘a 
truthful representative picture of the relation 
of the world toGod”’). Dr. Maclaren continues 
his excellent homiletic exposition of the Epistle 
to the Colossians. Prof. Delitzsch discourses 
pleasantly on ‘‘The Bible and Wine”; and 
Sir J. W. Dawson, with scientific gravity 
and Christian courtesy, from a strictly con- 
servative point of view, on the probable physical 
causes of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain. The frontispiece, intended for the last 
half-year’s volume, is a portrait of M. Godet, 
etched by H. Manesse. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

London: Jan. 2, 1886. 
The official communiqué contained in to-day’s 
ACADEMY proves that the criticisms on the 
printed text and version of the Ancient Laws 
of Ireland, which have recently appeared in 
these columns, have produced some effect on 
the managers of that unlucky publication. We 
are, it appears, to have, at last, ‘‘collations of 
the MSS.” and ‘‘a glossary.” If by ‘ colla- 
tions of the MSS.” the Commissioners mean 
the results at which some experienced palac- 
ographer will arrive by comparing all the law- 
tracts, whether printed or to be printed, with 
each of the original MSS.; and if by “‘ a glos- 
sary” they mean the glossary to the whole 
corpus iuris Hibernici, which was compiled, at 
the expense of the government, by O’ Donovan 
and O’Curry, then jurists and Celtologues will 
rejoice and be thankful. But if, as I fear, the 
Commissioners only mean that collations made 
by Prof. Atkinson will be given of the MSS. of 
the law-tracts which he is to edit ; and if by ‘‘a 
glossary ”’ they mean a collection of that gentle- 
man’s fancies as to the meanings of certain 
words contained in ‘“‘the remaining portion of 
the work,” then they will only waste still more 
of the public money and continue (of course, 
unconsciously) to perpetrate a lamentable Irish 
job 


ob. 

Perhaps the secretary to the commission will 
remove these doubts when he can again spare a 
few minutes from his other more engrossin 
duties. Perhaps he will then also say, (1 
whether any means of denoting extensionsof con- 
tractions will in future be employed—whether, 
in other words, Roman and italic type will be 
used in printing the laws, instead of the so- 
called Irish characters ; @ whether photo- 
graphic facsimiles of the MSS. will be pub- 
lished; (3) whether the practice of printing 
introductions composed to a large extent of 
padding will be discontinued; (4) whether the 
Brehon law-tracts at Cheltenham, at Copen- 
hagen, and in Rawlinson B. 502 will be in- 
cluded in the work; and (5) whether the editor 
will be allowed to alter without notice the 
translations left by O’Donovan and O’Curry. 
The last item is suggested by the difficulty of 
believing that either of these scholars could 
have committed the specimen-blunders men- 
tioned in the AcADEMY for December 5, 1885, 
p. 377, col. 3; could have rendered the phrase 
cuicthi fri cond cuindegar by ‘ five to sue the 
chief” in vol. i., p. 78, and by “five days for 
every sensible adult” in the same volume, 

. 264; or could have translated trebaire 
(farmer) by ‘‘most wealthy,” ii. 279. The 
last-mentioned error has unfortunately misled 
a great English jurist.* 

The communiqué also states that Prof. Atkin- 
son has been appointed ‘‘to edit the remaining 
portion of the work.” This appointment was 
made several months ago, although, for obvious 
reasons, it has now only been officially com- 
municated to the British public. Prof. Atkin- 
son has not, so far as I know, claimed to be 
a jurist ; his editorial qualifications must, there- 
fore, rest on his palaeographic skill and his 
Celtic scholarship. As to both of these he 
has enabled Celtic scholars to form a judg- 
ment. And I believe that I express the unani- 
mous opinion of Celtic scholars when I say that 
he is no more able to edit the Brehon laws than 
a clever English boy in the first form of a 
public school is able to edit the Cretan code of 





* See Maine, Early History of Institutions, lst 
edition, p. 134. The fact that O’Donovan cor- 


rectly explains this ¢rebaire in his supplement to 
O’ Reilly’s dictionary renders it almost impossible 
that he could have made the mustranslation above 





quoted, 
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Gortyn or the relics of the Law of the Twelve 
Tables. 

First, as to palaeography. In the Jrische 
Texte, published by Prof. Windisch, of Leipzig, 
i. 162, 163, there is a short glossed poem 
printed from a copy made by Prof. Atkinson 
from the original in the Book of Leinster, p. 208, 
which is here quite legible. In the text of this 
poem we find, besides minor errors, the follow- 
ing bisections: thuas re, MS. thuasre, and in 
two places meit is, where the MS. has, in one 
case, meitis, in the other, méitis, In transcribing 
the thirty-five glosses Prof, Atkinson has made 
no less than nine mistakes, a little more than 
twenty-five per cent. For example: 4, im, 
MS. fam; 9,...gi; 10, atchondarc. Here a 
single gloss has been split in two. The MS. 
has: mor intaslingi atchondare (‘‘ great the 
_vision which I saw’’). 12, the words mo choin 
are omitted ; 19, co moing, MS. co droing* ; 21, 
yer, and 31, pro. In each of these cases the 
MS. has the common compendium for proprium 
(nomen), 24, isseom, MS. issed. 

These specimens are enough to justify dis- 
belief in the value of any collations of Irish 
MSS. made by Prof. Atkinson. His com- 
petence to make a glossary to any Irish text— 
set alone the law texts, the most difficult 
branch of Irish literature—may be judged, first, 
from his lecture entitled ‘‘On Irish Metric” 
(Dublin, 1884), in which he attacks almost 
every Celtic scholar, alive or dead, but only 
succeeds in proving his own ignorance of Old- 
aud Middle-Irish grammar f and versification ; 
secondly, from his ‘‘Contents”’ to the Book of 
Leinster (Dublin, 1880); and, thirdly, from his 
recent pamphlet on Jrish Lexicography (Dublin, 
1885), in which he is equally successful in proving 
his ignorance of the Irish vocabulary. 

Let us begin with his ‘‘ Contents” prefixed 
to the Book of Leinster. 

Here it may be remarked, generally, that 
although, as a rule, he skips the passages that 
present any difficulty, he constantly errs in his 
rendering of the easiest words and idioms. 
Thus crdeb (branch) is rendered (pp. 28, 60) by 
“tree”; sirinne (justice) by ‘‘ truth” (p. 33); 
oc immarbad (killing each other) by ‘‘ contest- 
ing” (p. 40)—the two things, indeed, are often 
equivalent in Ireland; lind (river-pool) by 
‘stream ”’ (p. 44); cuwilen (whelp) by ‘* hound ” 
fp 54); togail (destruction) by ‘‘ capture” 
p. 57"); sin (that) by “this” (p. 59°); dam 
(ox) by ‘‘bull” (p. 61); /ebas er tid by 
‘*splendor” (p. 64) ; muntir (familia) by ‘‘ folk” 
(p. 78"); and oen-chwiced eter thalmain is naem- 
nem (a single province, whether in earth or 
holy heaven) by ‘‘a single province betweenearth 
and holy heaven ” (p. 23), as if the province in 
oun was the island of Laputa. Where he 

oes not translate an easy word he sometimes 
prints it so as to prove that he does not under- 
stand it. Thus his crossi gell, p. 77, note, is 


nothing but the common cross(//f )igell, vigil or 
prayer on the knees, with the arms extended 
in the form of a cross. 

In the case of harder words or passages his 
mistakes, of course, are still more numerous. 
Thus adfessam dib sisana (we will tell of them 
below) he renders (p- 18) by ‘‘ we shall now 
show you,” obviously mistaking dib for déib, 
and making an unsuccessful shot at sisana. So 
cor-legam (till we melt) is rendered (p. 20) by ‘‘till 
we put.” In the heptasyllabic line cenéta[ige], 
cen oenbrat (without garments, without a single 
mantle), LL. 33 b, he fails to see (p. 21) that the 


* The phrase co droing a srona means ‘‘to his 
nose’s ridge ’’; compare for druing domuin (‘on the 
world’s ridge ’’), Saltair na Rann, 2400. 

t+ He gives, for example, co/caida as the nom. pl. 
of colcaid, aidche as the acc. sg. of adaig, and esbarde 
as the dat. sg. of esbaid. What should we say of 


the classical scholarship of a man who should give 
ovas as the nom. pl. of ovis, éAwidos as the acc. sg. 
pf eas, and woA¢wv as the dat. sg. of wédus ? 





scribe has accidentally omitted the bracketed 
letters, and boldly explains ¢ta by ‘‘food.” Ni 
bat munter dam (thou shalt not be a servant of 
mine) is an instance of the not very uncommon 
use of a word properly meaning ‘“‘ familia ”’ for 
‘‘famulus.” Prof. Atkinson renders this pas- 
sage (p. 28) by ‘“‘thou shalt be no more 
of my people.” Urchor don grinni sin (a 
cast of that faggot) is rendered (p. 39) 
by ‘flung piles of timber.” In his ver- 
sion of mani etrantis na coin in muice (if the 
hoiinds had not interfered with the pig), he 
renders the verb by “stopped.” The noun 
amroiss (of ignorance thy rendered (p. 50°) by 
‘‘of suspicion,” which is certainly wrong, 
though I am not sure of the right rendering. 
Mér in mod (great the work)—where, by the 
way, mod seems cognate with Latin mdles-tus 
and moles—is rendered (p. 54) by ‘‘ grand the 
strain.” Dar leittrib na hairlwachra (over the 
slopes of the great rush-bank) = dar leccnib na 
hirluachra, LL, 265”, is rendered by ‘‘ over the 
cliffs’’; and, in the following instance, as else- 
where, he betrays his ignorance of Irish tense- 
formation—inna(t)-tarfaid in-ni tarfuid dam ? 
(hath the thing which has appeared to me 
appeared to thee ?), rendered (p. 60) by ‘‘ does 
the same vision strike thee as appears to me ?” 
The oddest of his mistakes is, perhaps. in 

. 68, where he translates Garb-thon[n]ach 
(Rough Fortress), a later name for Rath Immil, 
by ‘‘ Heavy Grave.” 

So much for the ‘‘ Contents” prefixed to the 
Book of Leinster. Now let us have a look at the 
Trish Lexicography, published by the Royal 
Irish Academy, presumably as a foretaste of 
their proposed Thesaurus linguae Hibernicae. 
Here he gives sémi (p. 11) as a nom. sg. 
In p. 12, ingnimsin (that deed) is rendered 
by ‘‘ the action.” The compound dofordiuclaid 
is given (p. 15) as a probable verbal form, 
and compared, for its impossible termina- 
tion, with the simple /enaid. Then, on pp. 17, 
21, din is printed as the extension of the 
common compendium of didiu In p. 18, 
tairilb is given as a headword, obviously with- 
out the slightest idea that it is the dependent 
form of the pret. sing. 3 of doaiselbaim, just as 
tarfaid, above quoted, comes from doadbadaim, 
In p. 19, amal diaid thasi (like smoke of 
incense) is rendered by ‘‘like incense.” Na 
sacairt tall (the priests there) is rendered (p. 21) 
by ‘“‘they.” In p. 23, na. x. pldga (the ten 
leone is actually given as nax pldga, gibberish 
which, fortunately for himself, * does not try 
to render. In p. 23, he translates aprisce 
(brittleness, fragility), a derivative of the 
common adjective aprisc, by ‘ inertness,” 
‘‘sluggishness,” and ‘‘ inadvertence.” To the 
common adjective direccra he attributes (p. 24) 
a like plurality of meanings: 1, heavy, strong, 
of perfume; 2, heavy, loud, anguished [!], of 
screaming; 3, heavy, thick, of darkness. Not 
one of these explanations is right. Direccra, 
literally ‘‘ unanswerable,” is correctly explained 
by Windisch as compounded of the negative 
prefix di- and freccra ‘‘answer.” It is used to 
express ‘‘unutterable,” ‘‘ huge,” just as in 
Greek 40¢qparos (lit. inexpressible even by a 
god) comes to mean ‘‘ineffable,” ‘‘ vast,” 
‘‘wondrous.” In p. 32 Prof. Atkinson trans- 
lates comrorcuin by “‘ trouble”’; it is the ace. 
sg. of the common word comrorcun, and means 
‘* error.” 

I am sorry to have to write thus of a gentle- 
man who must possess great abilities, for 
he has convinced the celebrated Sinologues, 
Indianists, and Slavonic scholars of Dublin that 
he knows Chinese, Sanskrit, Tamil, and Rus- 
sian. Incapable of correctly speaking, writing, 
transcribing, or translating three consecutive 
sentences of any Celtic tongue, unable, as I 
have shown, to decline a common Gaelic noun, 
or to conjugate a common Gaelic verb, he has 
induced the Royal Irish Academy to make him 





Todd Professor of the Celtic Languages ; to print 
his professorial lectures; and to place in his 
hands the preparation of an Irish Thesaurus, on 
which, [ believe, a considerable amount of public 
money is annually expended. He has, lastly, 
allowed the commissioners to make him editor 
of the unpublished ancient laws of Ireland, a 
position for which I have proved him to be 
wholly unfit—for which, indeed, no living 
scholars are competent save Messrs. W. M. 
Hennessy and 8. H. O’Grady. And so he, and 
his patrons, and continental jurists and phil- 
ologists, and British taxpayers must accept the 
inevitable consequences: failure, disappoint- 
ment, waste, and natural increase of disgust 
with all things Irish. WHITLEY STOKEs, 








DANTE AND THE LANCELOT ROMANCE. 
London: Dee. 31, 1885. 

Readers of the Divina Commedia may like to 
have a reference illustrative of Paradiso xvi. 
13-15, which has escaped the notice of the 
commentators. The incident in the story of 
Lancelot du Lac, alluded to by Dante, is thus 
givenin one of the MS. versions of the Romance 
in the British Museum. The Queen speaks, 
Lancelot answers : 
‘* Et tres quant, fait ele, mames vus tant. Dame, 
fait il, des leure que ie fui apeles chevaliers et si 
ne lestoie mie. Kt par la foi que vus me deues 
dont vient chele amor que vus aues en moi mise. 
A ches paroles que la roine disoit auint que la 
dame del pui de malohaut sestousi tout a essient 
et drecha la teste que ele auoit enbroncie. Et chil 
lentendi maintenant qui maintes fois lauoit oie. 
Et il lesgarde si la connut si en ot teil paor et 
teile angoisse en son cuer que il ne pot respondre 
a che que la roine li disoit . . .”’ 
In the printed editions of Lancelot du Lac this 
incident is omitted. Witte goes so far as to 
suppose thut Dante here refers to a lost version 
by Arnaut Daniel. The above extract shows 
this hypothesis to be superfluous. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ CRAVEN.” 
Oxford: Jan. 4, 1883. 

The authorities differ on the origin of the 
word craven. Mr. Skeat, agreeing with Mr. 
H. Nicol, identities the word with the Old- 
French cravanté, ‘‘overcome, conquered” ; 
Mitzner and E. Miiller see in it a by-form of 
Middle-English creaunt. May I be allowed to 
state briefly the reasons which induce me to 
prefer the latter etymology ? 

1, In the first place, the equation of Old- 
French cravanté with cravant, the Middle- 
English form of craven, appears to me to be 
unsatisfactory in regard to form. There is no 
example, as far as I know, of a Middle-English 
word ending in -ant being the equivalent of a 
French past participle ending in -anté. The 
cases of costive, trove, prepense, square are not 
strictly analogous to the case before us, as in 
those words there is no loss of final -¢, the 
original French closed é being merely changed 
into the vague sound indicated by the name of 
the e mute. Secondly, the Middle-English 
cravant differs essentially from Old-French 
cravanté as regards sense. A mnan was cravanté 
when he was thoroughly defeated and over- 
come ; a “‘ craven knight”’ was one who gave in, 
yielded to the enemy, it might be cowardly, 
without fighting at all. There was no disgrace 
in being cravanté, there has always been a moral 
stigma connected with the term ‘ craven.” 

2. I think if any one will compare the articles 
in Miatzner on the words creant and cravant, he 
will come to the conclusion that the evidence of 
sense and usage is in favour of their identity. 
Creant is shown to be the regular word to 
denote one who gives himself up as defeated, 
and “to ery creant” (or creaunt) appears to 


have been a well-known phrase. Of course, 
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there is no difficulty about the origin of Middle- 
English creant ; it is pure French, and = Latin 
credentem. The question is, can cravant be 
shown to be a by-form of creant? Mr. Nicol 
denies the possibility, on account of the pen- 
ultimate a, and also because of the intercala- 
tionof the v. But Godefroy’s Dictionary shows 
that crdéant was a very common Old-French 
form for Latin crédentem, and the intercalation 
of an euphonic v to fill up the hiatus caused 
by the ejection of a medial consonant is a very 
frequent phenomenon in French word-forma- 
tion, aS in avoutrier, gravir, glaive, emblaver, 
parvis, in all of which a v has stepped into the 
place of an ejected d. 

Another piece of evidence in support of the 
identification of craven with Latim credentem 
may be produced from Jamieson, who gives 
from Douglas the word ‘‘ crawdoun, a coward.” 
In Halliwell we find ‘‘ craddantly, cowardly.” 
These words must be due to Mediaeval-Latin 
phraseology, ¢f. recredere in Ducange. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 








THE SPELLING OF ORIENTAL NAMES. 
Bagot, Jersey: Jan, 2, 1886. 

May I be permitted, as a humble labourer in 
the field of Oriental history, to make a few 
remarks on Mr. Frederick Harrison’s article in 
the Nineteenth Century ? I willingly applaud his 
opposition to the modern crusade against such 
time-honoured words as Alfred, Anglo-Saxon, 
Charlemagne, and my om oy (by the way the 
present family omits the final vowel). I would 
also vote with him for the retention of Angli- 
cised words that have obtained literary cur- 
rency—such as Mahomet, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Cawnpore, and such like. But what 
is to be done when one has to do work which 
involves the wholesale transliteration of Oriental 
words that have in their own characters a recog- 
nised etymology and spelling, and have not yet 
obtained a recoining in English literature ? 

It may interest some of your readers to 
know how the difficulty has been dealt with by 
Anglo-Indian authority. Formerly the govern- 
ment of India and its subordinate departments 
pursued the most various methods in general 
orders, gazettes, gazetteers, and maps, so that 
it was quite impossible for an outsider to know 
how any native name was pronounced. Thus 
we had, at one and the same time, Caubul and 
Cabool, Shivprasad and Shewpershad, Meer 
Jaffier and Jafur Ally Cawn. Some fourteen 
years ago Mr. W. W. Hunter took occasion, 
when beginning his Imperial Gazetteer, to solicit 
orders for a uniform system ; and a compromise 
ensued, by virtue of which any intelligent person 
can acquire in five minutes the means of pro- 
nouncing, with approximate accuracy, any 
name that he may meet with in reading an 
Indian report or studying an Indian map. The 
system is simply this: the peculiarities of the 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindi consonants are 
entirely discarded ; the dlif is expressed by an 
accented d, the other vowels have the Italian 
values, which may be roughly expressed by the 
sounds in the words ‘‘ obey” and “‘ ruminant.” 

It is only an approximation after all. But I 
think Mr, Harrison would find that more than 
pedantry is implied in the new departure. 
There is, perhaps, no great difference between 
such sounds as ‘“‘ Muhamadan ” and ‘“‘ Mahom- 
etan”’; but between ‘‘Cdbul” and the old 
haphazard variants given above there is this 
ditference—that the former would be understood 
by any Asiatic you happened to be conversing 
with, while the others would yield sounds that 
would, in all probability, have no meaning for 
him. At the risk of being told that specialists 
always stand up for pedantry in their own 
subject, I venture to say that there is a prac- 
tical object in this of the Orientalists, which 
differs somewhat from the ‘‘ Old-English ” and 
other forms of preciosity. H. G. KEENE. 





DR. CHARLETT ON THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Oxford: Jan. 2, 1886, 


A remark of Prof. Sayce’s in his review of Dr. 
Codrington’s Melanesian Languages (ACADEMY, 
December 26, 1885, p. 429) suggests that the 
following extract from a letter of Dr. Char- 
lett’s to Thomas Hearne, dated Michaelmas 
1715, may be worth printing. It shows that 
the policy of producing school-books at the 
University Press had been carefully considered 
at the beginning of last century. Perhaps there 
is not very much to be added to what is here 
said in its favour. 


“Bp Fell’s design of printing all the Classic 
Authors w" few or no notes was principally, 1* to 
assert our Right to those Copys, 2'Y to establish the 
Manufacture fof printing by publishing books of 
a quick sale and that would be ready always to 
employ many hands, 3’ to furnish the Youth of 
better Quality, and to accustom them to a respect 
and preference of Oxford, to which purpose I have 
always wisht and designed to print every one of 
the Classic Poets, in neare the same manner or 
Volume as Mattaire has done, leaving the Honor 
and glory of the University to be promoted & 
spread by the Greater Volumes of Fathers, Mathe- 
maticians, Historians &c., but principally by the 
Collation and Publication of our MSS., as more 
peculiarly to our own Honor, and the Public Im- 
provement of knowledge.”’ 


C. E. Dose. 








‘ORDEAL”’? AS A DISSYLLABLE. 


In the course of a review last week Mr. 
Morshead remarks ‘‘ the use of ordeal as a dis- 
syllable rhyming with zeal sounds ugly.” But 
surely ordeal is a dissyllable, and can only be 
properly so used. I quote from Skeat: ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon ordél, ordal, a dealing out. The latter 
part of the word is the same as deal a dole.” 
Or does Mr. Morshead consider ‘‘ deal” a dis- 
syllable ? H. C. BEECHING. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, Jan. 11,4p.m. Asiatic: “The Paty Steey 
of Cairo and its Founders.”’ by Mr. H. C. Kay. 

5 p.m. London Institution: * The Migration 

o? Birds,” by Mr. H. Seebohm. 

8 p.m. yal Academy: * Art in England in 
the Eighteenth Century,” I., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 
ope. Aristotelian: ‘Kant’s Critik of th 

Practical Reason,” I., by Mr. H. W. Carr. 
TUESDAY, Jan. 12, 8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : 

Exhibition of a Bronze Sword, found by the late 

Capt. Sir W. Peel at Sandy, Bedfordshire, by Mr. 

Bryce Wright; Exhibition of Flint Implements 

from the Junction of the Thames and Wandle, b 
Mr. G. F. Lawrence; “ Ancient British Lake Dwell- 
ings and their relation to Analogous Remains in 
Europe,” by Dr. R. Munro; “Stone Circles in 
Cumberland,” Mr. A. L. Lewis. 

% p.m. Biblical Archaeology : Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘Gas Producers,” by 
Mr. F. J. Rowan. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “‘The Recent and 
ie ga Development of Canada,” by Mr, J. G. 

olmer. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 13, 8 p.m. Geological: ‘A recent 
Section through Walton Common, exposing the 
London Clay, hot Beds, and Plateau-gravel.” 
by Mr. W. H. Hudleston; ‘some Fish-remains 
trom the Tertiary Strata of New Zealand,” by Mr. 
J. W. Davies. 


8p.m. Microscopical : “The Microbe of Chicken 
Cholera,” by Mr. G. F. Dowdeswell; ** Freshwater 
Algae of the Lake District,” by Mr. A. W. Bennett ; 
* Central snd Oblique Light in Resolution,” by Mr, 
J. W. Stephenson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Museums for Trade 
Patterns,” by Mr. W. H. Ablett. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 14.4p.m. National Society for Pre- 
serving the Memorials of the Dead: ‘Thorpe 
Mandeville Church,” by the Rev. A. G. P. Humfrey ; 
* Kuxlish Monuments,” by Mr. J. L. André. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘Charles Dibdin 
and his Songs for the Sea, the Stage, and the Con- 
cert Room,” by Mr. W. A. Barrett. 

8 =. R. = Academy : “Art in England in 

pe, tizhteen Century,” II., by Mr. J. E. 
g>0n. 
8p.m. Mathematical : “ Logarithms in General 

Logic,” by Mrs. Bryant. 
8.30p.m. Antiquaries. 


Frmay, Jan. ye p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, ‘A Graphic Method of determining the 
ood = wae in Pipes,” by Mr. Rudolph E. von 
enger! 
8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘Character Develop- 
ment in Shakspere, as illustrated by Macbeth and 
Henry V.,”’ by Mr. R. G@. Moulton. 








SCIENCE. 

Studies of Plant Life in Oanada. By Mrs. C. 
P. Traill. Illustrated with chromo-litho- 
graphs from drawings by Mrs. Chamberlin. 
(Ottawa: A. 8S. Woodburn.) 


Cawapian wild flowers have a dainty and 
graceful charm of their own seldom to be 
found in the coarser vegetation of any more 
civilised or more tropical climate. In the 
first place, they are truly woodland plants : 
they belong by birth to a land of immemorial 
forest growth, where they carpet the ground 
beneath the spreading pine trees, in the scanty 
sunshine that struggles faintly through the 
evergreen branches. Such thoroughgoing 
woodland flowers have always a peculiar deli- 
cacy and fragility of aspect, wholly wanting 
to the taller, weedier, and stiffer blossoms 
that flaunt their heads among our open 
English meadows and hedgerows. To Cana- 
dian eyes, at first sight, almost all the English 
wildflowers look like weeds: they lack that 
tender exotic shrinking habit which pertains 
by right to the flora of the primaeval forest. 
Only a very few native British plants, such as 
the lily of the valley, the grass of Parnassus, 
the cyclamen, the white helleborine, the 
butterfly orchid, the daffodil, the snowflake, 
the wild hyacinth, and the snakeshead fritil- 
lary, have anything of this special wild type 
of beauty about them; and if one compares 
these few picked specimens mentally with 
such other large and handsome but coarse 
flowers as the foxglove, the mallow, the 
mulleins, the willow-herb, the gorse, the teasel, 
the ragwort, and the thistles, the difference in 
kind will become at once apparent to all ob- 
servers. Of course there are indigenous weedy 
plants in Canada—the goldenrods and the 
Michaelmas daisies, the milkweeds and the 
purslanes and the erigerons—as well as all the 
universal foes of cultivation, introduced from 
Europe and the Mediterranean region, which 
spread along the roadside and among the 
fields of wheat ; but all these are quite dis- 
tinct in character from the true wild flowers 
of the native woods and swamps—the blood- 
root, and the hepatica, and the cardinal 
lobelia, and the May apple, and the yellow 
erythronium, and the trillium, and the scarlet 
columbine, and the moccassin orchids, and 
the pitcher plant, and the orange lily, and 
the wood daffodil. Then, again, the true 
woodland flowers are almost all early spring 
bloomers. They come as soon as the snow 
has melted from the ground, and before the 
leaves on the trees have begun to overshadow 
the soil below. The summer and autumn 
blossoms are mostly tall and weedy prairie 
types, encumbered with the dust of Canadian 
August; but the yellow violets, and the 
scented white, and the Easter fiowers, and 
the wintergreens, and the beautiful Linnaeas 
peep from the earth as soon as winter will let 
them, and stay but until the sun drives them 
away. Spring flowers are always the most 
delicate of any, and in Canada they stand in 
marked contrast to the tall field weeds or 
imported aliens of August and September. 





Mrs. Traill has known and loved the 
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Canadian wild flowers for many years. A 
member of a gifted family, the Stricklands, 
she went out to the neighbourhood of the 
Great Rice Lake more than half a century 
since, and carried with her that love of nature 
which she had already acquired in her earlier 
English home. Canadians ‘ of the old rock ”’ 
owed her a grudge in bygone days, because 
she described her life in her forest home on 
the banks of the yet uncleared Otonabee, 
naturally enough, as it appeared to her, not 
as it appeared to them. But an old lady of 
eighty-three may well be forgiven by this 
time, even in Ontario itself, for the supposed 
literary crimes of her middle age; and 
colonists who found The Backwoods of Canada 
not complimentary enough to the nascent 
civilisation of their rising provinces need not 
complain of any lack of ‘‘ national” enthu- 
siasm in these delightful Studies of Plant 
Life. Mrs. Traill’s book is not intended as 
anything like a systematic or exhaustive 
treatise. It contains notices, indeed, of only 
a few hundred among the most conspicuous 
plants out of a peculiarly rich and varied 
flora, arranged rather in rough order of flower- 
ing than on any strict scientific plan. Un- 
fortunately, too, the families to which the 
genera and species belong are never indicated. 
But the descriptions are written from the 
wealth and fulness of old observation; and 
they contain notes upon the gradual dying 
away of many members of the forest vegetation 
which could only be supplied by one who had 
lived for years together in a once wild, but 
now thoroughly civilised and cultivated neigh- 
bourhood. When Mrs. Traill first went to 
Lakefield, systematic books on American 
botany were few and rare. Hence, she was 
perforce compelled to spell out most of her 
local flower-lore at first-hand for herself, 
aided only by her previous slight knowledge 
of the trees and herbs of the British Isles. 
Such a plan has, of course, its obvious dis- 
advantages ; but, on the other hand, it has 
its marked useful influence as well. Mrs. 
Traill has preserved abundance of old plant- 
lore, culled from Indian squaws or early 
settlers, about such species as the milkweed, 
the evening primrose, the grass pink, the 
scrub oaks, and the Indian strawberry, which 
newer comers could never have discovered or 
recovered for themselves. She can remember 
those bad old times (not yet wholly gone by 
everywhere) when the frame house stood 
gaunt and bare in the middle of a pasture, 
when ‘it was a rare thing to see even a 
cabbage-plot fenced in about the homestead, 
and when the cultivation of flowers was 
regarded as a piece of useless vanity.” But, 
on the other hand, she can remember, too, 
when the scarletcup flared bright on every 
meadow-side, and when the Indian pipe 
plant grew in rank abundance everywhere 
upon the rich black soil beneath the beech 
and maple woods. The forests are going, and 
with them, in part, the forest flowers. It is 
well, at least, that we should retain the 
record of such an old settler’s almost life-long 
experience during fifty-two years of Canadian 
botanising. 

The few illustrations, rendered in rather 
coarse chromo-lithography, are certainly the 
weakest part of the entire volume. For one 
thing, we do not get nearly enough of them— 
only some nine plates, reproducing some score 





or so of well-known flowers. For another 
thing, the species are not judiciously chosen : 
half of the drawings represent plants common 
to both continents, like Caltha palustris and 
Linnaea borealis; of the remainder, some, 
like Ocenothera biennis and Lobelia cardinalis, 
have become already familiar in cultiva- 
tion here, or are even naturalised in man 
parts of Europe. And, for a third thing, the 
plants are not particularly well rendered : 
for example, Sanguinaria canadensis is one of 
the purest waxen-white flowers to be found 
anywhere in the whole range of nature; but 
the plate makes it look almost pink, and 
otherwise misrepresents both leaf and blossom. 
The specimen of Caltha chosen for illustration 
is not a normal one, and the orchids and 
Gerardias sadly lack distinctness in the struc- 
tural details. These Jast, however, are faults 
perhaps in some cases due rather to colonial 
chromo-lithography than to Mrs. Chamberlin’s 
own graceful pencil. As a whole, we can 
honestly congratulate Mrs. Traill on a pretty 
and pleasant contribution to Canadian botany. 
That a lady of her advanced age should suc- 
cessfully have carried out so large a piece of 
work is in itself a monument to the healthful 
climate of her beloved Lakefield. May she 
live to give us yet another volume as rich in 
memorials of the old Canada as her present 
undertaking ! Grant ALLEN. 








ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 


Iscrizione etrusca su di un Vaso fittile a forma di 
Uccello. By Vittorio Poggi. 


Die Bleitafel von Magliano. By W. Deecke. 


THESE two articles induce me to return once 
more to the old Etruscan problem, and to give 
some account of the advance made during the 
last half-dozen years in Etruscan decipherment. 
Though the problem seems to have been dropped 
in England—usually the home of theories about 
insoluble languages—it has been vigorously 
studied abroad, more especially in Germany. 
The big book of Corssen—which was to have 
settled the question once for all, but which col- 
lapsed like a bubble under the brief and 
trenchant criticism of Dr. Deecke—has been the 
starting-point of a whole library of books and 
tractates, as well as of a new science yclept 
Etruscology. Dr. Deecke himself founded a 
periodical devoted to Etruscan research, and 
was soon joined in the undertaking by another 
scholar of like acuteness and learning, Dr. 
Pauli. But the colleagues did not work long 
together. Dr. Deecke suddenly turned round 
upon his own demolition of Corssen’s doctrine 
and avowed himself a convert to the belief that 
Etruscan was after all an Indo-European lan- 
guage. Dr. Pauli thereupon started another 
periodical of his own (Altitalische ——. in 
which Etruscan is treated as a non-Aryan lan- 
guage, and the Etruscan inscriptions deciphered, 
not by the help of words of similar sound in 
Latin or Greek, but by a comparison of the 
inscriptions one with the other. Meanwhile 
the Swedish savant, Dr. Sophus Bugge, who had 
greeted Corssen’s book only too exthusiastic- 
ally, never swerved from the principles of his 
master, and, by the help of an Indo-European 
dictionary and a liberal use of contractions, 
interchangeable letters, and the like, was read- 
ing the texts as easily as if they had been 
written in Oscan or Umbrian. 

Four years ago the ‘‘ Etruscologists” had a 
godsend in the shape of an inscription found at 
Magliano, between Grosseto and Orbetello. 
Though unfortunately not bilingual, it is a text 
of some length, and therefore more promising 





than the meagre scraps and long lists of proper 
names which constitute the main part of 
Etruscan epigraphy. Its genuineness has been 
successfully defended by Dr. Deecke—a matter 
not altogether superfluous when we remember 
the numerous forgeries among Etruscan inscrip- 
tions, some of which, Dr. Poggi hints, have 
even crept into Fabretti’s Corpus itself. The 
inscription did not wait long to be interpreted. 
Dr. Bugge communicated one interpretation to 
the Etruskische Forschungen und Studien, and 
Dr. Deecke published another in the Rheinisches 
Museum, which he has since revised. In both 
these publications the text was triumphantly 
explained and shown to be of the purest Aryan 
descent, though it must be confessed that the 
two translations differed in toto one from the 
other. Dr. Pauli, not to be outdone, soon fol- 
lowed with a third translation, in which the 
method and assumptions of his predecessors 
were closely followed; as, however, he found 
the key rather in Lithuanian than in Latin or 
Norse, he naturally discovered a new inter- 
pretation entirely different from those furnished 
by either Dr. Bugge or Dr. Deecke. 

But it also differed from them in another 
important respect. Dr. Bugge and Dr. Deecke 
were in earnest; Dr. Pauli was in jest. He 
wished to show, by a practical example, that if 
we go the right way to work nothing is simpler 
than to turn Etruscan into an Indo-European 
language, and to interpret the texts out of 
some Indo-European lexicon. We have only 
to slice off the requisite number of suffixes, to 
allow for phonetic changes, some of which are 
certainly striking in an Aryan language, while 
others cannot be brought under the action of 
strict phonetic laws, and last, but not least, to 
assume that an Etruscan word must have a 
particular meaning, because a word of similar 
sound has a similar meaning in Latin or Greek 
or Sanskrit. It is not even necessary that the 
meaning of the word should be quite unknown 
tous. Grammarians have discovered that the 
Indo-European languages possess a large 
number of convenient abstractions called 
‘‘roots”’; and since the signification of a root is 
exceedingly vague, while in dealing with an 
undeciphered dialect we are still permitted to 
let the vowels count for nothing, and the con- 
sonants for very little, there is small difficulty 
in finding at least one Aryan ‘‘ root” which 
will fit our ‘“‘un-suffixed”’ Etruscan vocable. 
In fact, as I said some years ago, the difficulty 
now-a-days is not to find a language which can 
be transmuted into an Aryan one, but to find 
one which cannot be; and I gave by way of 
illustration a Basque sentence which, when 
treated after the Etruscan fashion, can be 
proved to be Aryan of the purest water, both 
in grammar and in vocabulary. The process 
would be still easier in Georgian, or in the 
language of the cuneiform inscriptions of Van: 
the latter, indeed, can be forced into an Aryan 
mould with far less violence than Etruscan 
itself. Though even Etruscan sometimes rebels, 
and proper names have to be invoked to take 
the place of the recalcitrant words—“ the 
usual recourse of Etruscology,” as Dr. Poggi 
remarks, ‘‘ when it does not succeed in de- 
termining in a more satisfactory way the 
meaning of a word.” 

The fatal objection to the Aryan theory of 
Etruscan holds good now as much as it did ten 
years ago. Were Etruscan really an Indo- 
European language the fact would have long 
since been ascertained beyond dispute; and 
scholars would now be discussing the details of 
interpretation, and not the general question of 
the relationship of the language itself. As 
soon as the language of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persia was read, its Aryan character 
was at once manifest to every scholar; and the 
Indo-European character of the Umbrian and 
Oscan dialects is equally plain. No one ques- 
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tions Dr. Deecke’s sagacious decipherment of 
the scanty fragments of Messapian: their 
Indo-European characteristics are obvious, as 
well as the explanation he has given of the 
forms occurring in them. Were Etruscan of 
the same family as the other monumental 
languages of Italy there would be a similar 
agreement among scholars as to its nature and 
the interpretation of its remains; more espe- 
cially when we remember that if it really were 
an Aryan tongue it ought to stand on the same 
footing as the other languages which were 
spoken at the same time in Italy. It ougut to be 
as much an Italic language as Umbrian or Oscan 
or Messapian, and to be as readily decipherable 
as they are. The assumption that, though 
spoken at the same time as Umbrian or Oscan, 
it nevertheless belongs to a later and wholly 
different stage of morphologic development, 
and must be compared, not with Latin, but 
with English, is an assumption contrary to all 
that we know of the life of languages, and 
will have to be proved before it can be acted 
upon. Moreover, were the assumption per- 
missible, Etruscan words—the earlier history of 
which is unknown to us—could no longer be 
legitimately compared with Latin words. 

Without doubt Etruscan has borrowed much 
from the languages of Italy and Greece. It could 
not be otherwise with a language which was 
an intruder in Italy, and subsequently came 
into contact with Greek culture. But, apart from 
these loan-words, the few vocables of native 
origin whose signification is known to us with 
certainty seem to me to resist all the desperate 
and diverse efforts that have been made to in- 
vent an Indo-European etymology for them. 
Such words as klan “son,” sekh “ daughter,” 
pwuia “wife,” obstinately remain, so far as I 
can see, strangers to the Aryan family. Nor is 
it different when we turn to that small portion 
of Etruscan grammar which the inscriptions 
allow us to make out with any degree of pro- 
bability. Let us take, for instance, a text cited 
by Dr. Poggi: ‘‘Larthi Velthurus sekh 
Velusla (Larthia, daughter of Velthur, the son 
of Vele).” Here the last word has a double 
genitival suffix, or, rather, what would be 
equivalent to one in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, the genitival -/a, which usually appears 
in the form of -al, being attached to the geni- 
tival -sa. Such a formation is simply incon- 
ceivable in an Indo-European language, par- 
ticularly when it is borne in mind that the 
suffix -/a or -al is not what would be meant by 
a case-ending in an Aryan dialect, but a non- 
flexional suffix which would be more closely 
translated ‘‘belonging to.” Similarly, Dr. 
Pauli appears to me to have shown that a verb 
in the Aryan sense of the term did not exist in 
Etruscan; at all events, Dr. Bugge’s attempt 
ina recent number of Bezzenberger’s Beitriige 
to explain the form in -ke by an inscription 
found at Anzi, of which he himself confesses 
that it is ‘still obscure to him in several 
respects,” is nothing but a new illustration of 
“ignotum per ignotius.” The fact that men of 
such acuteness and scholarship as himself and 
Dr. Deecke should have spent so much time 
and labour over the Etruscan problem without 
producing results which all other scholars can 
accept is of itself a sufficient condemnation of 
their theories and method. 

Perhaps the discovery of a long bilingual in- 
scription will at last furnish the key to the 
decipherment of the Etruscan monuments. I 
very much doubt, however, whether even this 
will enable us to = much beyond the inter- 
pretation of the bilingual text itself. In the 
early days of comparative philology the en- 
thusiasm of its students might be permitted to 
imagine that no problem was too hard for them, 
no linguistic fact impossible for them to dis- 
cover. We are growing wiser now. Experi- 
ence has taught us that the scientific philologist 





is surrounded by problems which, unless aided 
by other sciences, he can never hope to solve. 
He cannot get beyond his facts. Where these 
fail him, he must either admit that he has 
reached the limits of his science or else plunge 
into the wild jungle of baseless and misleading 
hypotheses. A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DATE OF THE “RAMAYANA.” 
Oxford : Jan. 2, 1886. 

In the interesting notice of ‘‘ Indo-Chinese 
Inscriptions’ in the last number of the 
ACADEMY, I see the remark that one of the 
earliest of the Cambodia inscriptions, therefore 
possibly of the seventh century, A.D., mentions 
a certain personage who founded a course of 
daily lectures upon the Rimfyana, to be de- 
livered in a temple to all who chose to attend ! 
This, it is added, ‘‘is probably the only con- 
temporary evidence of the existence of the 
great Sanskrit epic at so ancient a date, and 
tends indirectly to support the old-fashioned 
view of the antiquity of Sanskrit literature.” 

I am not aware that any competent Sanskrit 
scholar has ever referred the date of the Rima- 
yana to a later date than the seventh century 
A.D.; but, so far as that century is con- 
cerned, we possess already the testimony of 
Subandhu, who was familiar not only with the 
Ramfyana, but even with one of the Puranas, 
the Vayu-purana (India, what can it Teach us # 
p. 332). F. Max MULLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Chancellor of St. Andrew’s University 
(the Duke of Argyle) has given his sanction to 
a recent enactment of the University Court, 
empowering the senatus to admit to the 
science degrees of the university students who 
may have received their whole education at 
University College, Dundee. 


THE annual general meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching will be held on Friday, January 15, 
at 11.30 a.m., at University College, Gower 
Street. The President, Mr. R. B. Hayward, 
will deliver an address at the afternoon sitting, 
commencing at 2 p.m., on ‘* The Correlation 
of the different Branches of Elementary Mathe- 
matics.” The reading of the paper will be 
followed by a discussion. Visitors interested 
in the objects aimed at by the association are 
invited to be present at either of the meetings. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. an- 
nounce, for early publication, a Pocket Hand- 
book to the Flora of the Alps, specially adapted 
for botanical tourists, and edited by Mr. A. W. 
Bennett. 


THE December number of the Matériaux pour 
Vhistoire de Vhomme opens with an article on 
“The Dolmens of the Caucasus,” by M. Ernest 
Chantre, one of the editors. This article is 
extracted from a work which is now passing 
through the press, entitled ‘‘ Recherches 
anthropologiques dans le Caucase.”” Although 
the existence of dolmens in the region of the 
Caucasus has long been known, it is only of 
late years that they have been seriously studied. 
In many of these structures it is notable that 
one of the lateral slabs of stone is perforated 
with a round hole for communication with the 
interior—a feature in which they agree with so 
many of the dolmens of India. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


ARRANGEMENTS are already being made for 
the triennial Oriental Congress, which will hold 
its seventh meeting in September of the present 





year at Vienna. A managing committee has 

nm formed, composed of Baron Alfred von 
Kremer, Prof. George Biihler, Prof. Joseph 
Karabacek, Dr. D, H. Miiller, Dr. F. Miiller, 
Dr. Leo Reinisch, and Dr. A. von Scala ; and it 
is hoped that the Archduke Renier will accept 
the position of honorary president. The sittings 
will take place in the new nniversity buildings. 


Pror. BUHLER, of Vienna, has this semester 
forty-six pupils in Sanskrit—twenty-four in the 
elemen course, four read the Panchatantra, 
five the Siddhintakaumudi, eight the Tarka- 
samgraha and Vedantasira, and five attend his 
explanations of As’oka’s inscriptions. 


Pror. Ascoui’s Old-Irish Glossary is now 
ready for press. It is dedicated to Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. 


Tue Religious Tract Society have had an 
Arabic translation made of the well-known 
Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family, to be 
used in the missionary schools of Syria. They 
also offer a prize of £10 for an original story of 
home life, to be written in Arabic by an Arab. 


THE Rev. Edmund Fowle has sent to press 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a new 
Latin Primer, based on his Short and Easy 
Latin Book. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Vicror1a Instrrute.—(Monday, Jan. 4.) 


Tur Rev. Dr. Thornton in the Chair.—A paper on 
‘* Historical Evidences of the Migration of Abram,’’ 
by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, was read (in the 
absence of the writer) by Mr. Ernest Budge.—The 
monumental evidence was given in brief thus. 
There were inscriptions dating from as early a 
period as 3.c. 3750, proving the existence of a 
Semitic population in the city Ur of the Chaldees, 
whence the Bible says Abram’s family sprang. 
The inscriptions found at the neighbouring city 
Larsa, relating to the trade and commerce of its 
people, showed these also to have spoken a lan- 
guage akin to Hebrew, and to have borne personal 
names strikingly like those of the Hebrew patri- 
archs. In religion, though not monotheists, they 
certainly had a purer creed than that of their 
Turanian-Akkadian neighbours; and at the head 
of their Pantheon was the supreme god Ilu, or El, 
whose name, like that of El and Jehovah among 
the Jews, entered into the composition of many 
personal names. In the year s.c. 2280, Chaldea 
was invaded by the Elamites, and a dynasty of 
Elamite kings was established, of which Kudur- 
Mabug and Eriaku, or Arioch, were members. 
The fall of this dynasty, caused by the defeat of 
Kudur-Mabug and Eriaku by Khammurabi in 
B.c. 2120, would seem to synchronise very well 
with the defeat of Chedorlaomer recorded in 
Genesis xiv. The migration of Abram must, 
therefore, have fallen within this period of 160 
years. The monuments showed that at this period 
such an alliance of Mesopotamian kings as that 
recorded in Genesis xiv. was most likely; and con- 
temporary inscriptions of the kings of Larsa, Guti 
or Goim, and Elam, were now to be seen in the- 
British Museum. The invasion of Chaldea by the 
Elamites, and the conquest of Syria by these 
kings, synchronised very well with the date of the 
invasion of Egypt by the Hykshos or Shepherd 
Kings, the period when Abram would have entered 
Egypt under the most favourable circumstances. 
The invasion of Chaldea and the conquest of Ur, 
Erech, and Babylon by Elamites would press more 
severely upon the Semitic than upon the non- 
Semitic ulation, and force them to migrate 
oer wl The close religious affinity between 
the temple worship at Ur and that at Harran, in 
Mesopotamia, which Abram’s family also made 
a half-way house on the way to Canaan, would 
render the migration of these refugees from the 
one city to the other more intelligible. All these 
points taken together tended to show that the 
record of Abram’s migration in the book of Genesis 
is in perfect agreement with the state of Chaldean 
and Western Asiatic history revealed to us by these 
monuments. The reading of a communication 
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from Prof. Sayce, criticising some statements in 
the paper, and particularly its chronology, opened 
the discussion, in which Mr. Budge, the Rev. Dr. 
Wright, and M. Bertin took part. 








FINE ART. 


WINDSOR CASTLE.—A New and Important ETCHING by DAVID LAW, 
size 28 in, by 17 in., in progress for Messrs. VDOWDESWELL, 133, New Bond- 
street, London. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Esgravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas p:csents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











Ancient Rome in 1885. By J. H. Middleton. 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 


Mr. Mrppreton’s account of the remains of 
ancient Rome, as they stand in 1885, occupies 
@ position somewhat different from that of 
other works on the subject. It is an 
account by a practical architect of what 
the Romans built, and how they built it. 
Most books on the city have something to say 
about the varieties of stone and cement em- 
ployed; but it would not be easy to find 
another description which makes these things 
so plain, and shows so clearly the nature of 
the materials, and the manner of their applica- 
tion. After reading what Mr. Middleton has 
written, we feel for the first time that we 
understand the meaning of the unsightly 
blocks which represent famous structures, 
and realise the objects and the difficulties of 
Roman architecture. The bulk, therefore, of 
Mr. Middleton’s book is instructive descrip- 
tion. There is little argumentative topography. 
The position of the Capitolium, for instance, 
is rather summarily settled in favour of the 
western peak of the hill. 

The progress of exploration, however, has 
reduced considerably the number of questions 
in Roman topography on which argument is 
necessary. Fact has taken the place of 
argument, and Mr. Middleton is at leisure to 
describe the present state of monuments and 
buildings of which far fewer need identifica- 
tion now thantwenty years ago. The Servian 
agger has been uncovered in many places. A 
great Etruscan necropolis has been found on 
the Esquiline Hill, suggesting doubts of the 
theory of an early Latin supremacy in Rome. 
The elevation of the Monte Citorio is now 
known to cover the temple of Marcus Aurelius, 
not the amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus. 
The removal in 1882 of the block of houses 
behind the Pantheon has made it nearly 
certain that there was no connexion between 
the Pantheon and the Baths of Agrippa. The 
whole of the Forum Romanum, with some of 
its neighbourhood, now lies bare to view. Mr. 
Middleton gives us by far the best plan we 
have ever seen of the Forum. It is most 
carefully and elaborately drawn, and the four- 
teen colours in which it is printed enable the 
reader to tell the nature of every piece of 
stone and every yard of paving. The House 
of the Vestals has come to light, and presents 
many interesting features. Mr. Middleton 
prints the inscriptions found there, and gives 
an engraving of the only statue of a chief 
vestal which wears the sufibulum His 
special plan of the Atrium Vestae and Regia 
enables us to see how the vestals built their 
enlarged house (in the time of Augustus) over 
the remains of the old Regia; and set it at 
quite a different angle, probably to suit 
changes in the line of the Sacra Via. The 


methods of construction, too, in this house 





deserve notice. 
upper floor, about twenty feet in span, con- 
sisting simply of a great slab of concrete, 
fourteen inches thick, merely supported at its 
edges” —a striking example of the solidity of 
Roman concrete. The upper rooms are ‘‘ the 
only examples yet found of hypocausts in an 
upper story” ; and it is no wonder that such 
provision for comfort should be in use there. 
The house is set in against an artificial cliff 
cut in the Palatine Hill. Hence it was 
naturally damp; and the rising ground, to 
say nothing of Caligula’s palace upon it, cut 
off the sunlight. The rooms, therefore, are 
now green with damp. Mr. Middleton’s 
theory about the origin of the Monte Testaccio 
is that it was a store-heap of broken pots, to 
be crushed and then used in making opus 
signinum. Great quantities of this hard 
cement would be wanted, as the aqueducts 
had their specus lined with it ; and this view 
does not exclude the other notion that the 
hill received the broken jars in which corn 
was carried to be landed in the neighbour- 
hood. It does not seem that much except 
coarse pottery has been found on or in the 
hill. One or two coins are recorded; and the 
present writer found on or near the surface a 
small engraved stone, probably from a ring. 
But there is another side to the account of 
Rome as it now stands. The Rome of to-day 
is, it seems, active in destroying not only the 
Rome of yesterday, but even classical remains. 
That the asses’ ears should be taken off the 
Pantheon was most proper; and none but a 
national government would have ordered those 
investigations in the Ghetto from which Mr. 
Middleton hopes for important discoveries. But, 
on the other hand, it is difficult to sympathise 
with the piano regolatore, the scheme which 
requires the valley between the Pincian and 
Quirinal Hills to be filled up in order to gain 
a level building-site for new boulevards. 
Whether this threatens the remains of the 
House of Sallust, we cannot quite make out ; 
but it is melancholy to read of even second- 
century walls of concrete in that neighbour- 
hood being blown up with gunpowder. (Will 
these changes diminish the chance of that 
most interesting archaeological find—a Vestal 
buried alive for forgetting her oath? The 
place of punishment was near the Colline 
Gate.) The railway works, if they have ex- 
posed, have also destroyed, a good deal of the 
agger of Servius. The destruction of newly- 
discovered private houses seems to have been 
very great (pp. 197, 404, 411, 414, 419), 
especially where the river has been widened. 
The Forum plan marks, just N.W. of the 
Temple of Castor, ‘‘ brick buildings, lined with 
marble of the third or fourth century, mostly de- 
troyed by Rosa.”’ Another high-placed offender 
is Prince Alessandro Torlonia, who, in 1878, 
melted down 2,000 lbs. weight of inscribed 
leaden pipes, apparently without copying the 
inscriptions. Columbaria, we read, are either 
‘shortly to be destroyed,” or suffer “the 
usual fate” of being first rifled of their con- 
tents and then again buried in a damaged 
condition. Other things are being allowed to 
perish. The city walls are threatened by care- 
less undermining. Blocks of very old soft tufa, 
uncovered on the Palatine, with edges ‘‘ per- 
fectly sharp and well preserved,” are rapidly 
crumbling into mere heaps of earth. (Still, 
they must be uncovered some time, and this 


We find the whole of an] 





generation may as well see them as any other. 
Nor is it easy to tell how they could be pre- 
served. Little huts, like those which are 
thought good enough for our Roman mosaics 
at Bignor, would be unsightly, and insufficient 
too, unless the blocks were re-stuccoed as 
well, and that would destroy their character. ) 
Wall-paintings, again, are fading away in 
neglect (pp. 100, 351, 405), as those in the 
‘** House of Livia,” or those more recently 
opened up in that so-called Auditorium of 
Maecenas, which is probably only a green- 
house after all. Mosaics yet im situ are 
breaking up with weather and the feet of 
visitors, as those about the Atrium Vestae. 
Some remains have even been falsified in 
restoration, as the Basilica Julia and the 
Basilica Ulpia. 

We must, therefore, resolutely bear in mind 
how much the Italian Government has done 
in discovery, if we are not to say with Mr. 
Middleton that ‘‘the transference of the 
capital of Italy has had, from an archaeologi- 
cal point of view, the most disastrous effects.” 
But the more destruction there is going on 
now, the more grateful to Mr. Middleton will 
future readers be for his lucid and painstaking 
account of Rome in 1885. 

Franxirn T. Ricwarps. 








SIR JOHN MILLAIS AT THE 
GROSVENOR. 


THE choice collection of Sir John Millais’s 
works not long ago exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society only made the necessity for a more 
exhaustive gathering apparent. There were 
such plain gaps in the history of his genius that, 
at all events to those who had not followed it 
step by step, no effort of imagination could fill 
them. In the present collection there is still 
much which it is difficult to understand : instead 
of one there seem to be two or three Millaises ; 
but at least the narrative is almost perfect, for, 
with a few exceptions, all his finest works are 
here. 

Although Mr. F. G. Stephens has wisely 
added to his interesting catalogue and notes 
(replete with intimate personal knowledge of 
the artist and his career), a chronological list 
of the pictures exhibited, it is a pity that a 
similar arrangement was not found possible in 
hanging the pictures. Instead of assisting the 
visitor to understand the development of the 
artist, the aim of the hangers seems to have 
been to insist on the extraordi contrast 
between his earlier and later styles. This 
might have been excusable and even right for 
once, if the pictures were properly chosen ; but 
the juxtaposition of such works as ‘The 
Rescue ” (92), and ‘‘ Miss Nina Lehman” (93), 
can scarcely be defended even on this plea, for 
the strong contrast of colour makes it almost 
impossible to enjoy either. 

Of the absent pictures, a few of the early 
ones will be most missed by those who remem- 
ber all. It is not the ‘‘Cherry Ripe,” or the 
‘‘Cardinal Newman,’ sweet and wonderful as 
they respectively were, but the ‘‘ Order of 
Release”’ of 1853, the ‘‘ Peace Concluded”’ of 
1856, the ‘‘Escape of the Heretic” of 1897, 
and the “Vale of Rest” and the ‘Spring ” 
of 1859, that are the real notes wanting, not 
only in the history of the artist, but in that of 
English art. It would be foolish to deplore the 
change in aim, which, long preparing, declared 
itself fully only after this. It was a natural and 
necessary change, which he could scarcely have 
resisted without repression of personality, per- 
haps without loss of sincerity. But there was a 
change. Down to this time each of his notable 
pictures was in some sort a revelation—some- 
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thing no one had done before, something no one 
else could ever do again. They are the fathers 
of thousands of pictures, and he was the father 
of them. Can the same be said with such full- 
ness of truth about anything he has done since ? 

Nevertheless the change was emancipation for 

one who was interested in the world around 
him rather than in that of imagination, in the 
sensations of the present rather than the ideas 
of the past; who had already adopted a broad 
method of painting very different from the 
patient enamelling and untruthful (if conscien- 
tious) minuteness of his early work, and who saw 
that the artists who had the finest feeling both 
for the material (paint) and the tool (the brush) 
were such men as Velasquez and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Capable of success in almost any 
branch of art, his genius was‘essentially that of 
a: portrait painter in a large sense. In other 
words his inspiration has come from what he 
saw, and he has found his subjects rather than 
imagined them. His ‘‘St. Agnes’ Eve” is the 
portrait of a girl in a portrait of a room; and, 
though he has sometimes exerted stronger 
creative power, as in the fine conception of the 
“Evil One sowing Tares,” his more imagina- 
tive works emp succeed from the vigour 
with which he has seized the life and expression 
of his model. They sometimes fail from the 
same cause, as in the case of his noble, and in 
many other ways, admirable design of ‘‘ Victory, 
O Lord,” where the superior force of the type 
and expression of Hur detract from the interest 
which should centre in Moses. These char- 
acteristics—the power of portrait, the want of 
focus in the interest—are at least two of the 
links which bind together his earliest and his 
latest work, from the ‘‘ Isabella” to the ‘‘ Sick 
Ornithologist,” from ‘‘St. Agnes’ Eve” to 
‘‘The North-West Passage.” The last, in some 
respects the finest of his works, grandly arranged 
in mass and colour, and splendid in execution, 
is again a portrait of an individual in the por- 
trait of a room, in which room even the other 
figure, central and prominent as she is, is in 
regard to the sentimental interest of the work 
little less of a detail than the charts and the 
flags. 
But although the portrait instinct was the 
strongest of all Sir John Millais’s many gifts, his 
power of sentimental expression and his drama- 
tic sense have been so often and so distinctly 
shown that it is not easy to understand why he 
should have allowed them to fall into com- 
parative neglect. The vigour of the spiteful 
brother in ‘‘ Isabella,” the rare deep tenderness 
of ‘“‘A Huguenot,” the intensity of ‘‘ The 
Rescue,” the melancholy suggestiveness of 
‘‘Autumn Leaves,” the magic solemnity of 
“The Vale of Rest,” or, to come to later work, 
the fine romantic feeling of ‘‘The Boyhood of 
Raleigh” and the pathos of ‘‘ Chill October,” 
are notes which most painters would have 
striven to strike again. 

The artist himself could alone solve these and 
other problems which present themselves as we 
look at one picture after another, noting the 
widest difference,-not only in aim but in 
execution — the one now high and now 
trivial (and the most trivial often in the 
largest pictures), the other careful and careless, 
poor and masterly, by turns. It is enough to 
observe here that Sir John Millais is a painter 
who could afford to be even more unequal and 
capricious, and yet remain a great name in the 
records of English art. Many of his works 
have already been mentioned; but there is no 
occasion to repeat these again to give evidence 
of his claim to his high reputation. The painter 
of the ‘‘Woodman’s Daughter,” and ‘The 
Minuet,”’ of ‘‘ Vanessa,” and ‘‘ Flowing to the 
Sea,” of ‘‘ Mrs. Bischoffheim”’ and ‘‘The Yeo- 
man of the Guard,” of ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone” and 
“‘Lord Tennyson,” of ‘‘Cherry Ripe,” ‘‘ Po- 
mona,” and ‘* Little Miss Muffet,” is as assured 


of immortality as any living painter can be. 
What is more doubtful is—to which class of his 
work posterity will award the palm. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. C. T. Newton will deliver during the 
current term, at University College, two courses 
of lectures: (1) on ‘‘Greek Inscriptions,” with 
Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum 
and Hicks’s Manual of Greek Incriptions for his 
text-books; and (2) on ‘‘Greek Myths illus- 
trated by Fictile Vases and other Monuments.” 
The lectures, numbering six in all, are to be 
given on alternate Fridays at 4 p.m., beginning 
on January 8. The first lecture is free to the 
public, without payment or ticket. 


TueE Pictorial World, which was founded in 
1874, and which has certainly proved its right 
to exist by its special features, has passed into 
the hands of a limited company. If we may 
judge from the names of the new directors 
(most of whom are well known in either the 
literary or the artistic world), the paper ought 
now to enter upon a more prosperous career 
than, we fear, it has enjoyed in the past. 


THe first quarterly meeting for this year of 
the National Society for Preserving the Memo- 
rials of the Dead will be held on Thursday next, 
January 24, at 4 p.m., in the rooms of the 
Archaeological Institute, 17 Oxford Mansions, 
W. Two papers will be read: ‘‘ Thorpe Man- 
deville Church,” by the Rev. A. G. P. Hum- 
frey, with special reference to the Kirton 
monument; and ‘‘ English Monuments, Medi- 
aeval, Jacobean, and Georgian,” by Mr. J. 
Lewis André. 

VERY vigorous and characteristic are Mr. 
Herkomer’s watercolour sketches of ‘‘ Life and 
Work in Bavaria’s Alps” now exhibited in the 
Fine Arts Society’s gallery. The sturdy high- 
land peasants, with their vowel-rich dialect 
that melts into rhyme to illustrate every pass- 
ing event, live for us in these pictures of their 
daily life as they do in the prose of Auerbach 
and Steub. ‘‘ Early Lessons” is filled with the 
tender piety of a simple people, whose patient 
toil is characterised in the spirited ‘‘ For Next 
Year,” and by the scythe-wielding maidens in 
‘*Mowing.” ‘‘The Dead Poacher’s Father” 
tells a village tragedy with much dramatic 
force of expression, and pathos lurks in the 
lines and furrows of ‘‘Happy Old Age” and 
“Work Done.” The gayer side of life is shown 
in the brilliant colours of the triumphant 
chamois hunters, flower-decked cattle, flaxen- 
haired children, and wayside shrines, as seen 
from the artist's selected points of view. Pic- 
turesque are they all; and come before us, 
whether as old friends or new, instinct with 
life and the spirit of their surroundings, the 
realistic mysteries of their religion, and the 
turpentine-scented, dark forests of their hill- 
sides, where the sun-rays pierce but here and 
there to the scaly, red, resinous trunks of the 
pine-trees. The illustrated catalogue is pre- 
faced with an interesting account of the artist’s 
country-folk by Miss Helen Zimmern. 








MUSIC. 
MUSIC NOTES. 


Messrs. SAmpson Low, Marston & Co., 
will issue within the next few days a fourth 
edition of the popular illustrated work on the 
human voice, entitled Voice, Song and Speech, 
by Mr. Emil Behnke and Dr. Lennox Browne. 

Correction.—In the review of Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music, in the ACADEMY of last week, 
the year of the first performance of ‘Die 
Walkire ” was wrongly given. It should have 
been ‘* August 14, 1876,” 
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FLUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the 
GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Comprising the 
German and English, and English and German. Adapted to the 
English Student, with great Additions and Improvements. By 
©. A. FEILING, A. HEIMANN, and J. OXENFORD. New 
Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, £1 1s. 


Wuirraxer & Co., and others. 


FLUGEL'S ABRIDGED GERMAN and ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH and GERMAN DICTIONARY. Carefully Com- 
piled from the London Edition of Fltigel’s larger Dictionary. By 
©, A. FEILING and J. OXENFORD. New Edition. Royal 


18mo. 
‘ Wurrraner & Co., and others. 


BARETTI’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH and 
ITALIAN LANGUAGES. To which is prefixed an Italian and 
English Grammar.. New Edition, entirely Rewritten. By G. 
COMELATI and J. DAVENPORT. 2 vols, 8vo, £1 108. 


Wurrrager & Co., and others. 


NEUMAN and BARETTI’S SPANISH and 
ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and SPANISH DICTIONARY. Re- 
vised and Enlarged by M. SEOANE, M.D. 2 vols, 8vo, £1 8s. 


NEUMAN and BARETTI’S POCKET DICTION- 


ARY. Spanish and English, and English and Spanish. Com- 
piled from the larger Work. 18mo, 5s. 


Whittaker & Co., and others. 


OLLENDORF’S (Dr. H. G.) NEW METHOD of 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in 
SIX MONTHS. New Edition, adapted to the French. 12mo, 
6s. 6d.—K EY, 8vo, 7s. 


ADAPTED to the GERMAN. 


78.—KEY, 8vo, 7s. 


ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Crown 8vo, 


78.—K EY, 8vo, 78. 


ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Crown 8vo, 
1zs.—K EY, 8vo, 7s. 


Warrtansr & Co,, and Dutau & Co. 


GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.--PYPER’S. With 
the Synonyms, Epithets, Verses, and Phrases in Latin. New 
Edition. 12mo, 7s. 


PENROSE’S EASY EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. Sixteenth Edition, corrected. 12mo, 2s. 


Wuirrager & Co., and Greonce Bett & Sons. 


BEATSON’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES for the 


coms POSITION of GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. New Edition. 
2mo., 38. 
Wuirtaker & Co., and Sturnix & Co. 





Crown 8vo 











THE SPECIALISTS’ SERIES. A New Series of 
Handbooks for Stud 


ts and Practical Engineers. Crown 8vo. 

MAGNETO and DYNAMO ELECTRIC 
MACHINES, with a Description of Electric Aecumulators. 
From the German of GLASER DE CEW, by F. KROHN, and 
specially Edited, with many Additions, by PAGET HIGGS, 
LL.D D.Sc. With 61 Illustrations. 6s. 


GAS ENGINES. By WitiiAM Macecrecor. 
With Seven Plates. 8s. 6d. 


BALLOONING : a Concise Sketch of its History 
and Principles. By G. MAY. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Other Works in Preparation. 








LANGE’S SERIES of GERMAN SCHOOL 
CLASSICS. | Edited by F. STORR, B.A., A. MACDONELL, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Ph,D., F. LANGE, Ph.D." Extra feap. 8vo. 


Vou. I. HOFFMAN: MEISTER MARTIN, 
der KUFNER, Edited by F. LANGE, Ph.D., Professor Royal 
Military College, Woolwich. 1s. 6d. 


Vou. Il. HEYSE: HANS LANGE: a Drama. 


Edited, with Literary Introduction and Notes, by A. A. MAC- 
DONELL, M.A., Ph.D. 28. 


Vout. Ill. AUF WACHE. Novelle von B. 
Avernacn. DER GEFRORENE KUSS. Novelle von v. 
Roquetre. Edited, with Literary Introduction and Notes, by 
A.A. MACDONELL, M.A. Authorised Edition. 

“The publication of such works as these—modern, short, interest- 
ing, and complete—will be a real help to teachers.” 
Educational Tins, D ber, 1885, 
Others in preparation, 








LANGE’S (Dr.) ADVANCED GERMAN 
COURSE. Comprising Materials for Translation. Grammar, 
and Composition J F. LANGE, Ph.D., Professor Royal 
Military College, Woolwich. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





Lonpon : 
WHITTAKER & CO., 2, White Hart Street, E.C. 





| G. BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
[HE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in I vol., 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Being Part VI. of *‘ THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY.” 


In 8vo, cloth, Revised and Enlarged, price 21s. 
THIRD EDITION OF 


HE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. I. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition. 16s, 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY, 2 vols., Sis. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 7s. 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 12s, 
THE DATA of ETHICS. 8s. 

OTHER WoRKS, 
THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition. 
EDUCATION. 6s,—Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS, 2vols. New Edition. 16s, 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 


MR. SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 
HE MAN versus THE STATE. 


1s.; or better paper, in cloth, 2s, 6d, 


HE PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE— 


REASONS for DISSENTING FXOM IT, 6d, 
Also Mr, SPENCER'S 


a] Al A ’ 1 . 

DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled 

and Abstracted by Prof. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr, COLLIER. 
Folio boards. 1.—English, 1%s. 2.—Ancient American Races, Its, 3.— 
Lowest Kaces, Negritos, Polynesians, 18s, 4.—Africun Races, 16s, 5.— 
Asiatic Races, 18s. 6,—American Races, 18s. 7.—Hebrews and Phocui- 
cians, 21s, 8.—French Civilisation, 3vs, 

A detailed List of Mr. 8PeNCER’s Works may be had on application. 
WILLIAMS & NOKGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, south Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Price 1s. 
HE [CHRISTIAN REFORMER. 
A Montbly Magazine of Liberal Religious 

Thought and Life. 

ContTENTS"OF No. I., JANUARY, 1886. 

1. Introduction. By the Editor. 

2. Dr. Carpenter: as a Psychologist and Theologian. 
By Prof. Upton. With a Note by Dr. Martineau, 
giving Dr. Varpenter’s Views on the Miracles. 

8. Dean Church on the Formation of the Christian 
Character. By the Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

4. Reminiscences of Continental Travel Fitty Years 
Ape. Part I. From the Papers of the late Kev. 
Charles Wicksteed, B.A. 

5. The New Parliament. By the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
ssrong, B.A. 

6. Reviews and Notices of Books. 

7. Ecclesiastical Notes, 1885. Part I. 


No. IT., FEBRUARY, 1886, 

Will contain an Article by Dr. Martineau, entitled “A 
Way Out of the ‘Trinitarian Controversy”; the con- 
clusion of ** Reminiscences of Continental Travel” ; an 
Article on **The Jerusalem Talmud,” by the Rev. R. 
Travers Herford, B.A.; A Buddhist Birth story” 
(not previously translated into bnghsh), by Prof. J. E. 
Carpenter, &c. 

lu this Number the “Ecclesiastical Notes, 1885,” 
will be completed, after which there will be w# iuller 
Monthly Chronicle of the more important events of 
Non-subscribing Churches, and of liberal movements 
and expressions of opinion in the Churches generally. 


2 vols., 36s. 


8vo, 10s, 6d. 





In the course of the year will appear a Series of 
Popular Lectures on ** Human Automatism and Free 
Wil,” by the late Dr. Carpenter, which he had offered 
for this Magazine; and a Series of Articles on “*T'ne 
Present State of Religious Thought in the Churches 
of the United Kingdom.” 


WILLIAMS & NorGATR, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden 
London ; and Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





On Ist of JANUARY will be published 
THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW: 


No. CLXV. for JANUARY. Trice, 6s. post-free; for the Year, 2\s., prepaid. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
2. Mk, ARNOLD and his * DISCOURSE3 in AMERICA.” 
3. IGNATIUS and POLYCARP. 
4. THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
5. LIBERATIONISTS end CHURCH DEFENDERS. 
6, PERSUNAL MEMOIR3 of ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 
7. THE PROGRESS of DISESTABLISHMENT in SCOTLAND. 
8%, POLITICAL SURVEY of the QUARTER, 
0. CONTEMPOKARY LITERATURE, 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 376 pp., with Portrait and Illustrations, 
limp vellum, rough edges, price 1s, 
Fine paper, vellum, gilt, 5s, 


(SAESAR in EGYPT; COSTANZA, and 
By J jaeea’s LLISs. 
New Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 
London: REEVES & TURNER? 196; Strand. 





J, W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


(SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & OO., London.) 





** Novel readers ought to bless Mr. Arrowsmith for providing them with 
volumes of moderate size and price.” —Sunday Gems. 


BUZ; or, the Life and Adventures of a Honey 


Bee. By MAURICE NOEL. IHlustrated by Linley Sambourne. Fcap. 
4te, 2s, 6d. 
“One of the best children’s books this season.”—Saturday Review. 


PEN and PENCIL NOTES onthe RIVIERA 
and NOKTH ITALY. By MAKY D. TOTHILL Forty-seven Full- 
page Pen and Ink Sketches, Price 5s. 

“ The sketches being alike interesting and amusing.”—Cook’s Excursionist. 


SEYMOUR’S INHERITANCE: a Story in 
Biank Verse. By JAMES ROSS. Feap. 4to, antique paper, Is. 
“* A delightful book, of which only unqualified admiration can be ex- 
pressed.”— Western Datly Mercury. 


WORK ; or, Thoughts from Far and Near. 


Every other page left blank tor ‘*My Extract.” Is. 
**A choice collection of sayings and aphorisms from every source.” 
Englishwoman’'s Review. 


THE VALLEY of ANDORRA. From the 


French of ELIE BERTHET. Translated by F. H. DEVERELL. 1s, 
“* Startling, picturesque, and intensely interesting.” —Figaro. 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in SICILY. 


By FRANCES ELLIOT. 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, }s. each. 
“ A charming and popular history of Sicily.”— Booksel/er. 


ELISE DUVAL. By Mrs. H. Odersfeld. 


6d. 
“ A bright and pretty tale of the days of Louis Philippe,” —Society. 


ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL LIBRARY, 


uniform with “ Called Back,” ** The Tinted Venus,” &c, 
Is., cloth, 1s. 6d, 


OUT of the MISTS. By Daniel Dormer. 


Being Vol. IX. of Series. 


JONATHAN’S HOME. By Alan Dale. 


Being Vo!. VII. of Series. 
** One of the cleverest books on America that has been written in this 
country.”-——orning Post. 
From a review in the Boston Herald (U.S.A.), the following is extracted: 
** America, which roevred over Max O'Rell, and his scathing satire upon 
England and English methods of life, w')l now have a chance to see how it 
likes that sort of thiug directed against itself,” 


CALLED BACK—BROWN EYES—DARK 


DAYS—FuRT MINSTER, M.P.—THE TINTED VENUS—THE RED 
CARKDINAL—JONATHAN’S HOME—SLINGS and ARROWS—OUT of 
the MISTS. 1s. each ; cloth, Is, 6d. 


KATE PERCIVAL. By Mrs. J ; 


CARR, 





Comyns 
Tn the press. 


J. W. ARROWS MITH, Bristol ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., London ; 
and Railway Bookstalls. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JANUARY, 1886. 2s, 6d. 


PROEM to GENESIS: a Plea fora Fair Trial. By the Right Hon. W. E, 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 


THE FALLACY of “IMPERIAL FEDERATION.” By Sir HENRY THRING. 
FEDERAL UNION with IRELAND. By Kk. BARRY O'BRIEN. 

HOME RULE in AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By Davip Kay. 

MYTHS and MYTHOLOGISTs, By ANDREW Lana, 

THE LITTLE ONES and the LAND. By Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 

A PEDANTIC NUISANCE, By FREDERIC HARRISON, 


THE ADMINISTRATION of the NAVY, 1880-85. 
BRASSEY, M.P. 


IRISH EDUCATION, By ViscouNnT POWERSCOURT. 
THOMAS MIDDLETON. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THE BATTLE of ABU-KLEA. (With Plan.) By Lieut.-Col, the Hon, R, 
TALBOT, 


“DAWN of CREATION ” : an Answer to Mr. Gladstone, 





By Sir THOMAS 


By Dr. REVILLE. 
London ; KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Ww ra 

ILLIAM TYNDALE’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed a.D. 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of’ 1534, Matthew’s Bible ot 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 

Bible, the Marginal! Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena. 

By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 

This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York. 

The Edition is limited to 5(0 copies, 
Royal &vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LiMiTED, 15, Paternoster-row. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 
Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
7s. 6d. extra; or on Six Boards, both sides, 4s. 6d. extra. 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


These copies are aDaptep from specimens of various 
styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 
teaching. THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
be copied by the children, though, when possible, the 
teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
for careful drawing. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle Street, E.C. 








J. & R. MAXWELL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HOGARTH IN WORDS; DEFOE IN 
CHARACTERISATION. 
Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
CAPTAIN DANGEROUS. By George 
AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “‘ Twice Round the 
Clock,” ‘* The Land of the Golden Fleece,” &c., &c. 
A RUSSIAN SOCIETY NOVEL. 
In 1 vol., 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
RESPICE FINEM; or, Love in Exile. 
By_J. BIANCA HARVEY. An interesting story 
= - in Russia under the despotic Government of 
e Czar. 


GRAPHIC VIEWS of the GREAT NORTH-WEST. 
ce 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE. By Washington 
IRVING, Author of “The Sketch Book,” &e. 
‘oe the 


‘* We strongly recommend this volume of ad 
our young friends.”—Court Circular. 


EFFECTS of COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Price 2s., covers; 2s. 6d., cl. ; 33. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 


BRITAIN’S SLAVES. By George Challis. 


** A smartly-written novel with a purpose.” —Society. 
“The book displays considerable ability.”— /reeman’s Journal. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 
Recently issued :—2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. 


Fragoletta. By “ Rita.” Pure Gold. By Mrs. Lovett 
Ishmael. Miss Braddon. Son and Heir. By E. 
Parted Lives. By Mrs. 

J. K. Spenaer. 








ition of 


Spender. 
Dangerous Ground. 
By E. 8, Deewry. 
The Witch’s Head. ByH. | Unfairly Won. By Mrs. 
Rider-Haggard. ak __ Power O’ Donoghue. 
“OUR COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES” 
Price 1s., paper covers; 18. 6d., cloth (post 2d.). 
TALES of AUSTRALIA. By Charles 
ROWCROFT, Author of ‘Tne Bushranger,” &c. 
A STORY FOR THE SEASON. 
Price 1s., paper covers; 1s. 6d., cloth (pst 2d.). 
A BITTER CHRISTMAS: the Mystery of 
a Moated Grange. By RERTRAM GRaY 


‘* The mysteries here set forth are mysterious enough ; we shall leave the 


reader to seck the book fer the explanation.”—Cork Examiner. 


NEW and POPULAR ONE-SHILLING BOOKS. 
Uniform in style and price with the above. 


Rainy June, By | Baffled. ByS. B. Jevons, 

“Ouida” 

At What Cost? By Hugh Damages. By V. M. Holt. 
Conway The Cabman’s Daughter. 


oan yoo — Bowtie. Baron Munchausen, &c. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, 33 & 35, St. Bride-street, 
Ludgate Circus; and 13, 14, & 15, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers, &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


THE CONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 


DEMOCRACY. By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
M.A., M.P. 


ConTENTs: The Origin and Growth of the English 
Oligarchy.—Causes and Hin ces of Reform.—The 
Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.— fhe 
Land — Distribution otf Wealth.—Demo- 
cratic Morals. 


“The book deserves the widest possible circulation. 


It may be read with advantage alike by the timid Con- 
servative and by the eager Radical.”— Weekly Limes. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 


the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


CoNTENTS: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Foree.—The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—* Re- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 

The Echo says :— There is no writer now living who 
knuws the Commonwealth period so weil, or who is s¢ 
far qualitied to draw lessons from it for our own times. 
His little book is full of thought and noble teaching. 
It may be commended as a work of solid value and 
great political usefulness.” 


Crown &vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


EDWARD III. and Other Poems, Ballads, 
&c. By YORK WEST. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s., post free. 


MIND and BRAIN. By Edwin Dear, 


M.D., LL.D. Section I. The Physiological Areu- 
ment. Section II. The Psychological Argument. 





Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, CASTLE STREET, HOLBORN; and all Booksellers. 








